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Briss AS SOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING, to be held at DUNDEE, 
commencing 4th September, 1867. 


President. 


His Grace the DUKE of BUOCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY, 
K.G. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.L8. 


General Arrangements. 
The Pecidonts Inaugural Address on Wednesday, September 4, 


at 8 P. 
e Sectional Meetings, from 5th to 10th Beptember inclusive. 

Boirées on Thursday, the 5th, and Tuesday, the 10th. 

Evening Discourses (by A. Herschel, Esq., wt S., ‘On the 
Present State of Knowledge regarding Meteors and Meteorites,’ 
and by A. Geikie, Esq. F.R.S. F. »* On the Geological Origin 
of the prepent, Scenery of Scotland, y on Friday, the 6th, and 
Monday, the 9th. 

The Reception- Room, Royal Exchange, will be opened on Mon- 
day, 2nd September. 

embers and Associates intending to be present at the Meeting 
are requested to apply to the Local Secretaries, who will poe 
them in procuring lodgings, and will forward a railway pass, 
entitling the holders to obtain from + og ‘prineipal Railway om. 
panies a Return Ticket at reduced rai 
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yING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
THEOLOGICAL DE PARTMENT will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October 3. New Students must present themselves 
on whe nrecessne 3 s Tuesday, and may enter for the whole or for any 
part of the 
The following are the subjects embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles of Religion, by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament, by ‘the Rev. S. 
Leathes, M.A., Professor, and the Rev. I. A. M° aul, Lecturer. 
Bxegonis of the New Testament, by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
-rofessor. 

’ Ecclesiastical History, by the Rev. Canon Robertson, M.A., Prof. 
Pastoral Theology, by the Rey. 5. € heetham, M.A., Pr ofessor. 
Vocal Music, by John Huliah, x Professor. 

Public Reading, by the Rev. A. J. D. D D’Orsey, B.D., Lecturer. 
The Class of Candidates for pioches to this department, con- 
— by the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the same 





Por information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
a * Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


KN G's 3c OLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
NT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE. 
“pECTUI RES, adapted for those who purpose to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 3. New 
Students must present themselves for examination on the preced- 
ing Wednesday. 
Divinity—The Rev. the Principal ; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Classical Literature—Professor, Rev. ee G. Lonsdale, M.A. ; 
Lecturers, Rev. Heywood and C. 8. Townshend, Esq. 
Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, ™. A. 5 Lecturers, Rev. 
T. A. Cock, +, and Rev. W. Howse, M.A 
English Literature and Lang guage and ‘Modern History—Pro- 
a she Ng J. 5. Brewer, M.A. ; Lecturers, Rev. J. J. 
Heyw and C. 8S. Townshend, ” Esq. M.A. 
a LN Mariette; and M. Stievenard, Lecturer. 
German—Professor, Dr. Buchheim. 


For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
“ Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunninouam, Esq., Secretary. 


eu ak + 
IN G S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
T of APPLIED SCIENCES.—LECTURES COM- 
MENCE TAU RSDAY, October 3. New Students must present 
themselves on the preceding W: ednesday. 
Divinity—The Rev. the caer og 
— x ee rofessor, the I T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturers, 
. T. A. Cock, M.A. Tras ier. Ww. cyeeelige we 
Natural Phil whe te ssor, W. G. Ada ams, M.A. A 
Arts of Construction— Prete or Kese 
Manufacturing Art and Machinery—Professor Shelley. 
peta Desveying AGG 1: Levelling —Professor, H. J. Castle ; Lecturer, 
arshall, Esq 
Drawing—Professor i rales and Agee Glenny. 
Chemistry—Professo Hl nd Professor r Bloxam, 
Geology and Mineralogy = ofessor ‘Tennant, E.G 
Workshop—G. A. Timme, Esq. 
Photography—George Dawson, Esq. M.A. 
For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
“ Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


KPNG’s COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master—Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. 
Vice-Master—Rev. JOHN TWENTYMAN, M.A. 
This DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sept. 17. 
Pupils can be admitted to— 


1. The Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Litera- 
ture, the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 
Universities, for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical 
Departments of King’s College, ‘and for the learned profession. 

2. The Division of Modera instruction, including Pupils in- 
tended for Mercantile pursuits, for the classes of Architecture 
and Engineering in King’s College, for the Military Academies. 
for the Civil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 

arine. 

For information a 
pe “ Prospectus,” to J. 

ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
EVENING CLASSES. —These CLASSES will OPEN on 
MONDAY, October 7, in Divinity, Latin, Greek. French, German 
Language, Literature, and History, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, English h_ Language, Literature, and Ilistory, Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, Writing, Mathematics, Commerce, Drawing, 

‘hemistry, Mechanics, Physiolo y, Botany, Physics, Zoology, 
Logie, Political Economy, Mora Philosophy, Mineralogy and 
Geology, Law, Public Speaking and Reading. 

The Syllabus of Jectures, price 7d. by post, will be forwarded by 
application to J. W. Cunnxincnam, Esq., Secretary, putting the 
word “Syllabus” ouiille the letter. 


























ply personally, or by letter mooted outside 
. CunnincnaM, Esq., Secretary 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 


Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice - Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s 

College, Cambridge. 
HENRY — M.A., Professor of Greek i = the College, has 
arge of the highest Greek Cla: 

The School e... RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, teas the 2ith, 
4 New Pupils, at 9°30 a.m. All the Boys must appear in their 

laces on WEDNESDAY, the 25th of September, at 9°30. The 

ours of Attendance are from 9°30 to 3° 45; of this time One Hour 
is allowed for Recreation and Dinner. The vi ayground is spacious, 
and contains a Gymnasium and Fives C 

The School Session is divided into Three Terms. 

Fee, 71. per Term, to be paid in advance. 

Gymnastics and Fencing extra. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
CLASSES FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 

These Classes are for Pupils between the ages of Seven and Nine, | 
who are kept separate from the Boys of the Upper School. They | 
have the use of the Playground, but the Hours of Lessons and 
| > yaaa are so arranged as to differ from those of the older | 


Pee for each Term, 61. 38. 6d., to be paid in advance. 
The Hours of Attendance are from 9°35 to 3°40, in which time | 





Two Hours altogether are allowed for Recreation and Dinner. | 4 


a 





Discipl i without Corporal Punishment. A 
Monthi a of inka Progress and Conduct of each Pupil is 
sent to his Parent or Guardian. 

The School is very near the Gower Street Station of the Metro- 


| @ 


politan Railway, and within a few minutes’ walk of the Termini | 


of several other Railways. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the eT 
OHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
_ August, 1967) 


NIVERSITY | HALL, | 
LONDON, 


Principal—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A. <a Profesor of History in 
University College, London. 
Vice-Principal—GEORGE C. DE MORGAN, M.A., London. 

Students at University College are received into the Hall, and 
ete under Collegiate Discipline. There are Twenty-nine Sets of 

ms, some of gre a now vacant, at Rents varying from 
101. to 501. for the Sessi 

The HALL will RE- (OPEN on the 2nd of October next, at the 
same time as University College, in close proximity to which it is 
situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
Fund have founded Three Scholarships of 50/. per annum each, 
tenable for three years by Students residing in the Hall, one 
being awarded every year to the Candidate passing highest in the 
June Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 

EF er information may be obtained on written application, 
addressed to the Principal, or to the Secretary, at the Hall. 


RoOvat COLLEGES of PHYSIC IANS ‘and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the PRELIMINARY 
ee BTLONS s in GENERA L EDUCATION by the ROYA 
OLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS of DIN. 
BURGH. during the Sa 1867-68, will be held on the following 
days, viz.: Saturday, October 26, 1867; Saturday, November 9, 1867; 
Saturday, April 25, 1868; and Saturday, July 25, 1868; and on 
each occasion the Examination will be continued on the succeed- 
ing Monday. 
fntending Students of Medicine are reminded that they are 
required, by the Regulations of the General Medical Council, to 
ass this Examination, or one of those accepted as equivalent. to 
it, before they can be admitted to Register as Medical Students. 
‘Information as to the Subjects of Examination, and the changes 
that are to take place after the Ist of October, i868, may be had on 
application to ae ee ah ca College. 
ANE, » Royal College of Physicians. 
JAM ES Stitson” Ps nog "Roy al College of Surgeons. 
ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
BELFAST, from WEDNESDAY the 18th, to WEDNESDAY, 
the 25th of September, 1867. 


Gorpox Sau. ARE, 


President. 
The Right Hon. Lord oe i mel and CLANDEBOYE, 


Presidents of Departments. 
Jurisprudence—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE O’HAGAN. 
Education—THOMAS ANDREWS, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Health—Sir JAMES SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.S. 

Economy and Trade—Sir ROBERT KANE, F.R.S. 

Papers to be read at the Meeting must be delivered to the 
General Secretary, on or before the 1st of September. 

Members’ Bie (entitling to a copy of the TRANSACTIONS), 
218.; Co Members’, ditto, entitling to be represented by 
Three De! Deates, 423. ; Associates, 108. ; ; Ladies’ (transferable), 153. 

Further particulars as to Railway facilities, Local arrange- 
—— and accommodation, whe we me &e., may be had on 

a to the General Office, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi; or to 

the Local Oftice, Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Zz. 
S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1867. 

The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given by Dr. 

ODLING, F.R.S., on TUESDAY, October Ist, at 5 p.m. 
COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Students can reside within the Hospital Wallis, subject to the 
College Regulations. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Tuomas Suita 
and Mr. CaLLenper, and at the Museum or Library. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—The British Museum 
will be CLOSED on the 2nd, and RE-OPENED on the 
9th of September, 1867. No Visitor can be admitted from the 
2nd to the 7th of Boptomee inclusive. 
big JOx ES, Principal Librarian. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
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British Museum, ph... 27th 





















































RAY SOCIETY.—The AnnuaL GENERAL 
) MEETING of the Ray Society will be held at DUNDEE 
the sereiins of the British Association), on FRIDAY, 


ing 
ae 6th, 1867. 
H. T. STAINTON, F.R.S., Secretary. — 





a XHIBITION a. PICTU RES _ by VAN 
EYCK, MEMLINC, and other Early Masters, and of a fine 
Collection of’ Medieval Works of Art. Open at Bruges, Belgium, 
prey na the _ of September, daily, from Ten to Four.—Admission, 
ne 
RE YOU GOING TO PARIS ?—then take 
4 with you GOWLAND’S ‘GUIDE TO PARIS } it will save 
you money, time and temper, and only cost one Shilling. It can 
re procured from any | Bookseller i in Englan 


l0 NOBLEMEN, LIBRARIANS, and 
BOOK COLLECTORS. ae Young Man, liberally edueated 
experienced in one of the Public Libraries, and who has arran 
ana Catalogued private Collections, seeks a RE-ENGAGEM ENT 
(temporary or otherwise). Can Index, Correspond, Decipher, or 
Transcribe MSS. High references.—Address A.Z., 10, Grafton- 
street, Bond-street, Ww. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, who has devoted 
much time to natural science, and who has had experience 
in preparing Objects of Natural History, microscopical aan other- 
wise, wishes to obtain a SITUATION as ASSISTANT CURA- 
TOR to a Museum, or where his tastes and abilities would be 
available. The highest references given.— Address Detta, 56, 
ueen’s-road, Notting-hill, W. 











TNK0 PROPRIETORS of LITERARY PERIT- 
ODICALS.—TO BE SOLD, without reserve of any kind, a 
verfectly: -original STORY, written ‘by a Gentleman of considerable 
iterary experience.—Address A. B., 3, Derby-street, Parliament- 
street, Westminster, 
WANTED, by a Gentleman of considerable 
experience on the Weekly and Daily Press, a SITUA- 

TION as Reporter, or as Reporter and Sub-Editor. 
ences.—Address Suortuanp, 94, Paris-street, Exeter. 


TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —A 
GENTLEMAN, who is ae with the management of 
the London Daily Press, o has a practical knowledge 
of all its we and intricate, detai ls, mechanical as wel 
literary, is open to an ENG MENT as Editor, or Manager 
and Sub-Editor, of a London, eee 1, or Colonial Newspaper. 
First-class testimonials.— Address lege C. Mitchell & Co., News- 
pam oe Directory Office, 12 and 13, Red Lion- court, Fleet- 
stree’ 


CONSTANT READER at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM wishes for EMPLOYMENT in making Extracts, 
pS weve ne Literary Researches, or in any work ofa similar 
nature.—Letters addressed to T. P., 15, Henrietta-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, W.C., will meet with prompt attention. 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE. — A _ Literary 


Good refer- 














4 Man, of large and varied Experience as an Author and 
Editor, undertakes to REVISE MANUSCRIPTS, and prepare 
— for the press, or wholly to compose them from materials 

lied to him in any of the languages of Western Europe— 

‘Address T.C.D., 5, Pellatt-villas, Wood Green, N. 


ITERARY.—The co- -operation of a Gentle- 

man pemeeting Literary ree and ability, together 

with some Capital, is required by an Author of repute for the 

COMPLETING ion PU BLISHING TWO WORKS of high 

interest and unquestionable popularity, .—Apply, by letter only, 
with real Name and Address, to T. H., 121, Downham- -road, N. 




























DITOR. —An Experienced ‘Eprror is open to 
q n ENGAGEMENT in Town or Country.—AddressC. B. A., 
Mess Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 


4 DETOR or SUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman, 
4 many years’ experience on the London and_ Provincial 
Daily “3 Weekly Press, desires a suitable APPOINTMENT on 
a Liberal or Neutral Journal.—S.L., 3, Potter Newton, near Leeds. 


yDITOR WANTED. —EDITOR WANTED 

for a new ENGLISH bo meng Applications, stating 

Qualifcations with R ‘0 be d Epitor, 
10, St: ioners’ Plallceourt, E.C. 


ue PRESS. — WANTED, a GENTLEMAN 
(who must be a good Shorthand- Writer! to take the MAN- 
AGEMENT of an intended Provincial ! EWSPAPER of moderate 
olitics.—Address W., care of Messrs. E. Marlborough & Co., Ave 
{aria-lane, B.C, ple ne 


THE PRESS. —WANTED, : a SITUATION 

by a REPORTER who has had several years’ experience on 
a —_ — Daily Paper.—Address C. J. H., 4, Victoria- 
stree , 


EPORTER and SUB-EDITOR required on 

a Provincial PAPER. Must be able to take a verbatim 
Note, and transcribe rapidly; to write well a Summary of the 
News of the Week; to have had Ex of Country Newspaper 
Work ; and to be of —_ itsand Manners. Salary to 
commence at 1200, a year.—Apply, with References, to Norra 
Miviayp, Adams & Prancis, xo F eet-street, London. 


\ 7 ANTED, a Young Gentleman to take the 
MANAGEMENT of the ADVESTIAEMENT 
MENT of, and Canvass for, Two Monthly Cl 
- able to keep the 3, generally Superi 
e Office. Unexceptional References req’ 
Letter only to C. E. M., 50, Strand, W.C. 


GTAR and GARTER HOTEL and-TAY BRN, 
RICHMOND-HILL. + nig 
éunea cious new COFFEE-ROOM is no 


a for Apartments in the Family 
8. C. WALLACE, Gen 
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T. GEORGE’S 
K SeHOOn: noes INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
ven is XN OLMES, on TUESDAY, October ist, at 2 
ouse-Ph = and House-Surgeons are selected from ie p er: 
tual Pupils according to merit. TI aid offices of Curator, 
gistrars, Demonstrator and Obstetri istant are offered for 
competition annually. Perpetuz al Pupil’ 's Fee, 100 Guin 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
kK SCHOOL.—The Addresses on Medical Science and Edu 
Son, delivered at the School by Professor Owen, Prof. Hux 
the Archbishop of York, and Dr. Alderson, President of te < 
lege of Phys ns, are published with the Prospectus of St. ry’s 
Hospital Medical School, and may be had on ap uae to 
Ernest Ht ART, Esa. . Dean of the School. 


ELF: ST ANN UAL EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS (Oil and Water- Sole pur).—SECOND SEASON. 
—This Exhibition, wee was so ul last year, will be 
OPEN for the season EARLY in 0c TOBE R. Artists intending 
to exhibit will please communicate at once with the undersigned, 

who will forward full particulars. 
a US WARD & CO. Hon. 

13, Popes all- me ace, Belfas' 


bed be 







































Agents. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL | 


MEDICAL} 


August 1, 1867. i a 
Qas °S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 





The Session 1867-8 will commence on TUESDAY, the 15 sth of 
October, when the PB noe al Scholarship and other n- 
ations will be proceeded with as laid down in the Pros 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several Fac ; 
Arts, Laws, and Medicine, and in the Department of Engineer- 
ing,-will be held on FRIDAY, the 18th October. 

Further information and a of the Prospectus may be had 
on application to oe Registr: 

By order of ‘the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A. 






Queen’s c ollege, Galway, Aug. 22, 1867. 


‘PHE 


QUEEN'S UNIVERS 
IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 


ITY IN 


BELFAST. 


The College Session for 1867-68 will begin on TUESDAY, the 15th | 

1 the Examinations will commence. | 

Arts and Me licine Le a 
n DECEMBER 


Osteber, wh 
The Coll 









Lectures in the Faculties of 
begin Nov EMBER Ist; the Law L 
ifty-tive Juuior and Senior 
from 151. to 4 are awarded by 
nts, with the Exh 
and Mr. Charters ‘h 
awarded in the Third tern 
t to the continuance the benefact 
smpted from one-half of the Class Fees. 
t be paid in full before the Names are entered « 


tures ¢ 










umin 


classes embrace the branches required for Ex 
vil Service. 

er ix 1xtion will be fon in the 
lege Calex idar for ‘1357 § 3 or may be had 
Registrar. 


Belf: ast Qi 
» OL application, 








By order of the Preside 
CH. ARD ‘OU LTON, Regist 
_ Queen's Col lege, Belfast, July, 5897 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, 
sea PROFESSORSHIP of NATUR 
he Queen’s College, Belfast, | 

VAC. ANT. Candidates for that oft 

Testimonials to the Under Se 

the 20th of SEPTEMBER NEXT, 

submitted to his Excellency the Lert i i 7 itenant 

The Candidate who may be selectec above Profe 
will have to enter upon his duties e ie in October. 

_ Dublin Castle, 21st of August, 1867. > 
Q°* IEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Lady Superiniendent—Miss Hay. 

Assistant—Miss Walker. 
DAY, September 26th 
Pupils are received from the age of five t 
pa 





IRELAND. — 
Al ic cee 














em y be 





seorship 





43 and 45, HARLEY-STREET, \ 
The CLASSES of the SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURS 








war 








Prospectuses, with full icul: _ r be had on application 
to Miss Mitwanp, at the 66 oge Ut 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGI 
43 and 45, HARLEY-STR 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the G 
Education of Ladies and for granting Certificates of Kuowledge. 
Patrons. 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal—The Very Rey. the Dean of Westminster. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 
THURSDAY, October 3rd. 
ee ul Instruction is given in V« 
usic to Pupils attending at least one Cla 
Special Conversation Classes in Modern 
formed on the entry of six name 


LONDON, 
T, W 

















Term on 


eal and Instrumental 





Languages will be 





f tuketee on upwards. Arrang 


ments are 1 





" >» Miss MILWARD, 
H. PLUMPTRE, MA. J 





BEDrO OR D COLLE GE, 
SQU: ARE. 
The SESSION 1867-68 will begin on THURSDAY, 
The SCHOOL for Pupils « 
on THURSDAY, Septembe 
Prospectuses, with articulars of Scholarships, Boarding, &c., 


may be had at the Colleg 
a JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Beprorp- 
SQUAR RE. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free : 
two years to Five Classes, will be awarded by open Competition 
at the beginning of October. Candidates are requested to send in 
their Names to the Secretary before Septe mber 1. 

Particulars may be obtained at the College 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon, Sec. 


BeEDFORD- 





48 and 49, 


October 10. 
ve Seven Years of Age will OPEN 









ndmission for 
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T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
h SCHOOL-SESSION 1867 and 63.—A GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. SOLLY, on 
TUESDAY, list October, at Three o’clock p.m., after which the 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES will take place. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 40U. for the first 

¢ i si Anat ar sum for the second, and 10l. for each succeeding 

3; or, by paying 901. at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 
Medical Officers. 

Dr. Barker. Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, 
Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, 
Dr. Clapton, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. Croft, Mr. 
Whitfield. 

Me Ss 
— Mr. Le 















Barker and Dr. Peacock. Surgery—Mr. Solly 
Clark. Physiology—Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Ord. 
Mr. Sydney Jones. Anatomy in the Dis- 

Mr. J. Croft, and Mr. W. W. Wag- 
Chemistry—Dr. Albert J. Ber- 

General Pathology—Mr. Simon. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Ord. 
Forensic a 

i—Dr. Gervis. Ophthalmic Surgery— ydney Jones. 

Dental Sur Mr. El lliott. Pathological erent ag Dr. Thu- 

dichum. Mi cop Heal — Rainey. Demonstrations, 

Morbid Anatomy—Dr. J 

P, * BARKER, M.D., Dea 
R. G. WHIT FIELD, Medien Secretary. 
For entrance or Prospectus, and for information relating to 
Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. Wuitriecp, Medical 
y, The Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 











Vaccinati 











: SECRET: ARIES of LITERARY 
, {ENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, 


and 
LECTURE COMMIT- 
DES, os 
Mr. GE R ALD MASSEY has made arrangements for being 
in the West of England in October; North of England and 
Scotland in November; Yorkshire in December; London and 
stern Counties in January ; West of England (second journey) 
and North of Ireland in February. 
‘* We hope that Mr. Mas: will be engaged to give these lectures 
all « yy ne e land.”. daily Express. 
are full of beautiful gems exquisitely set.” 
lertford Mercury. 
sand humour, and whatever Hood he ad touched of that, 
showed himself to be also a master.” 






















Sunderland Time 

ire on the Sea-Kings was full of beauty and pow 
ymouth Mail. 

> kept the large audience, comprising the 

le, entranced as he grandly p teaded 

—(rateshead Observer. 






** His lect 












istol Daily Post. ‘ 

. With « quiet vein of humour running 
rapit. 

s Hurst, Ringshall, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 











| (PHE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
: Ma ter 
2 ae D + RIGL M.A. F.R. 


h the late Top ai nati tary 
mbe. 

signed to prepare Pupils in 
— for the Universities, and to 


ci 
is pr vic ded for — preparing for the 
H , Sandhurst, & 

on September 6. 


‘00 b. IST'S 


derive addi tional pleasure in their 
ainted with Minerals, Rocks and 

t, 149, Strand, Bees has had 

RACTIC AL I Th (Ut TION 
fro m his abe ae collection, 












» identify 
stal Hine and volcanic rocks, and 
$ used in the arts. Collections of 
an be had from two Guineas to five 





COLLEC TION of MODERN 
VORKS of ART, by the most celebrated Continental 
t les the “Od: rae ger > by the late Ingres 3 

‘ ssfu 4 















“A Saint Mon 
also, * Loading 


a Fish 
“the well-known Alexandre 
, ie scapes, &c. 


TY of FINE ARTS (LIMITED), 





nd-street, W. Open Daily, Ten to Six. Admission, 


allfor Sale. Catalogues Free. = 

DIC AL SESSION, 1867 - 68. — RESI- 

22 N¢ E, during Curriculum, ia the private house of 
M 


cal School (M.A. of Cambridge), 
onal Subjec 
W. 







Ms 





s.—For particu- 











THE LATE PROFESSOR FARADAY. 
,SHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of the late 
Dr. FARADAY. Half-a-Crown, postage four stamps. 
: de ing 


Me eels One Shill free by post for thirteen stamps.— 
vi v7 EAN , Photographers, 7, Haymarket, S.W. 


B® SITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
IRTY-SUXTH MEETING. held at NOT- 
Price 11. 
eeay, A Albema 


7 




















rle-street. 


“LIMITED.— 





(* tYL ON C COMPANY, 
Subs ed Capital—750,0001. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 


Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq. M.P. 


Manager—C. J. BRAIN i Esq. 
. } 


5 per cent., 
" t. per annum. 
t money on mortgage in 
ling tive years, at Colonial 
: y in London), with or without 
the Co mpany" y be arranged. Sums of 5,0000. 
to 10,0007. are most convenient for these mortgage investments. 
Appl ications for partic ulars to be made at the Ofiice of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 
By Order, Rh. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 









il Henry Pelham | 
> Gordon, Esq. | 


for three 








WIDOW | LADY, fully. qualified te Educate. 
Lt desires to receive Two Chik jren, who will have her persc mal 
care and attention. Indian Parents, or those who are | 
tngland, may, with every confidence, place their Family 
fal e.— Address Y., care of Miss Nicholls, South-place 
ulwich, $ Surrey, 5. 





} 
her 
» Lierne- 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. anit Gaduste a 
Cambridge (in Classical and Mathematical Honours), 
merly Master in one of the Public Schools, receives PU} 
Resident or Non-Resident, for the Universities and Indi 
Service.—Address S. C., care of Messrs. 
Adelaide street, Strand. 





ivi 


1 Cj 
Varty & Cox, Statio: ners, 


7. LLESMERE HOU SE, SYDENHAM. S 

A few VACANCIES occur in the above Superior Establish. 

ment, for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Number limited 

to Sixteen. Ensuing Term will commence on the 5th September, 
—Apply to Princip: uls. 


RADF IELD.— ST. ANDRE W's COL. 
LEGE, BR: ADFIELD, near READING. 

For information apply to the Warden at the College, or to the 
Honorary Sceretary, J. H. Parreson, Esq., at his Chambers 
1, Elm-court, Middle Temple, London. 

AWDON HOUSE, FORTIS | GR E EN, 
FINCHLEY.—The PUPILS of this Establishment will 
RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, September 2 
HELE Y TAYLOR, 


ILVORDE, » near BRU SSE LS. —The TW Wo 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS, one for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, the other for YOUNG LADIES, guar: untecing 
to Families the best instruction in the most extended branclies of 
study, are those of M. Micuavx Portar.s, Rue Thé er 
the Ladies VAN per Werrr, Rue de Louvain. Terms, 
321., including washing and school necessaries. The best sters 
from Brussels attending for accomplishments. Good references. 
Prospectuses sent free. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
LADIES, 


TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON. 
The next Term OPENS September 18. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guinea as? 
Middle School, 40 Guinges per ann 
Elementary Sch: vol, 30 Guineas 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates cranted. 
For Tromnacheoes, with list of Rev. Patrons and 1 ady Patronesses, 
dress Lads- Principal at the C ollege. 
St 




















for 








LEONARD’S COLLEGE HALL, 
cule ANDREWS. 





WINTER SESSION 1867-63. 
Council. 
Principal Forbes. res -Gen. Moneri eff, 
Professor Shairp. F in » Esq. 
Professor Fischer. Patrick ‘Anderson, Esq. 


J. Whyte Melville, Esq., } 
of Mount Melville. 

This HALL, established in 1861 for the recepti 
attending the University of St. Andrews, will be 
on MONDAY, 4th November 

The internal arrangements 
of the Warden, with such a 

The Terms for the Winter 
are 601. and 70l., according to 

All further particulars may be 

Professor 8 p, or the 0 it is re 
that the names of P proposed for the eusuiug Sessi 
be sent to the latter as early as convenient, accompa 
tificates of character and ‘profielens y. 

W. F. IRELAND, Treasurer. 


















cation to Pri 
d 








St. Andrews, August, 1867. 


T°? P: ARE NTS” and 
superior HOME is offered, in a firs 

the Lancashire coast, to one or two LAD 

where their Sisters could have a finishe 
SHe . 


















[PSSELE ¢ OLL EG E, 

Principal, the Rev. J. A. E Biierton, D.D.; 
A. Tilley, Esq.; assisted by experienced M: aste’ 

am grounded, and afterwards specially prepared f e 

Public Examinations and for Professional aud Commercial Pur- 

suits.—For Prospectuses, ac ddress 4 as above. 

dUSS AG E HOUSE G Riz AMMAR ‘sc HOOL ) 

STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, near the Brimscom abe 
Station of the Great Western Railway. 

Head Master: Jonny Sipree, M.A., 
assisted by competent Masters. 

J. Sibree has removed from his previous residence at Str 
Bussage House, which occupies a particularly healthy and b 
situation, lofty, but well sheltered. It is surrounded by e 
and beautiful grounds, affording most ample sp: nce for ree’ 
and commanding the picturesque scenery of the “G olden 
The School-Rooms, Dormitories, Dinivg-Hall and Gymn:s asium, 
are spacious, lofty, and well furnished. 

During the past sixteen years, several of J. Sibree’s pup’ 
on leaving him, matricu with credit, and some eg 
duated with Honours in Arts, Science, Law and Medicine. 

Terms (which include the Course in Classics, Mathematics, 
and the Moder Modern Languages), from 401. toi 701. per annum, 


one, ‘SOUTH ‘OF FR. ANC E 
lish Practitioner, residing 7 his Fami 
best houses in the Town, has iA 
LADIES, who may wish to ava 
Climate, ‘and the comforts 
waited on by English servants. First-rate re 
expected.—For further particulars apply to Me L 
Rogers, 11, Clement’s-lane, London ; James Burns, E 
man- ~street, Portman-square; and Mr. W akeling, 
Library, Brighton. te 
AFE INVESTME 
yin to 20 per cent. per annum | on outlay 
sHARBHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS and INV ESTOR Ss 
seeking valuable a og = ate ~ 
sound, and profitable Investments, should a \: 
SH: ARPS GENERAL INV STMENT CIRCULAR, 
Post ay It is a safe puice for E oeaeere a and others. 
ANVILLE S$ 
STOCK and SHARE DEALER, = few, London, E.C. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Session 1867—68. 


Chancellor—DU KE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 


The 8 





CLASSES, 










odie 
JUNTOR MATHEMATICS 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY... 


JUNIOR NATURAL PHIL 




















he ii 
of them, s! a be 


iE and COMPO- 


ee, 1. 








OSOPHY | 


. | Freperics 


I.—PACULTY OF ARTS. 


ESSTON commences on MONDAY, the 28th October, and closes on FRIDAY, 3rd April. 
The LECTURES begin on TUESDAY, 5th November. 





W ‘=r 1 ro D. Geppers, M.A., and Assistant. . 


Ropert 


Roxzert M ACLURE, LL.D., and Assistant .. 


Fu 
| Freperick Fv 


Winuram Mari 


| D. avip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant...... 


PROFESSORS, HOURS, 
i. a a 
fe: ‘Ganwen/ i: A., and Assist: ant .. | 9 to 10 a.m 10 a. u. . and ni aM. to 12 £33 0 
| 10tolla 22 0| 
Macivure, LL.D., and Assistant .. | 10 toll A =% F and 12: pM. to li 330 
| 11,4 M. to 12) p.m. 220 
14 to 2} p.m. on Mond 
and Friday . 12° 
“a | 114 a.m. to 12; P.M., on bagi f and 
ici piper 12 2; to 1k ily 3 3 
M.A., and Assistant .. | § 12% to 11 it 330 
M. -» und Assistant | . 23 
I.A.. < od aily ; } 
| Monday, W ednesday, and Friday 33 0 
| 9 to 10 a.m. daily to 12 
| P.M. on Monday. W cinkeaay, A and 
| Priday $3 
ssistant...... | 10 toll a.m. 1 Se Bee 
PRAOS PM. so cccssccscccrecascsvseoss | 8 8 


Davin THomsox, M.A., so %: 
RSE. 


JAMES whens 


! 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 










LI 
TIN, 








‘ee for Students t: aking za Senior: Cc lass ass in any subject, with. | 
rious attend: unce on the ex Class in the same maigeets 
if lati y xr the Degree of M.A., 1l. 1s. 


tudy for the Degree of M.A., embraces two years’ 

un ce on Greek, ‘Latin, and Mathem: atics, and one on English 

Natu y. Logic, Moral Philosophy, and | 
Student who, at the time of his entrance 
ull, on examination, be found qualified to 

es of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, or | 
admitted to such Higher Class or Classes, 


thout havin; g vattende d the first or Junior Class or Classes. 


BURS: ARTES. 




















of ¥ 
3 ad six in ie +, - 
A en. but ¢ 
» tens wt le during the four y 
1 1g Annual V alu 
: Eight of 15. 
3.3; One 





lidates are request 


zned by the Minis 








ions is intimated. 





In addition to the usnal Macpherson Bursary of 201., 
he offered for competition, on 


there! 











a Mon 


the se fagiatn ites and Town Council 


Ti 
of lll. ; 








he name 


art 1869-70 ; 
uring the st 
: 


WINTER SE 


Reven are open without restriction. 


t of 207. 
1il. : pos of1 





© at’; 3 
atus deem it 


They 


urs of the C ae dum, and are of 
‘One oe as 


3. Two of 
3l.; Two 


ion one Dingwall Bursary 
d to a Student of the name 
of Dingwall, or a 
will be another Dingwall 
and these Bur- 


-rofes- 


i tot wring with them Certificates of their 
and Session-Clerks of their respective 
3, to be produced, if required, when the re esult of the Exa- 


DAY, 28th 
¢ will be offered Thirty- 
io the patronage of the 


oh ght of 101.; One of 91. ; | 


| f ALEXANDER Barn, M.A.......00c0 scenes 


| ALexanperR Barn, M.A.. 








there will | 
the same conditions, one of 91. or | 
Candidates for these Bursaries are requested to lodge 


Lord Rector—MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT-DUFF, Esq. M.P. 























with the Secretary, on or before the 28th October, Certificates from 
a Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic language. 

Of the Bursaries under private Patronage, nineteen were vacant 
at the close of last Session, viz.—One of 251.; Three of 221. 108. ; 
Two of 201.; Two ‘of Il. ; One of 141. ; Five of 111. ; One of 10l. 58.5 
and Four of inferior value. 

Presentees to these Bursaries will be examined on Thursday, 
31st October. 








Other Examinations. 

For passing from Junior to Senior Classes - “see Greek 
Mathematics, on Friday, the Ist November, a 

For passing over the Junior Mathematic: al Class. on Friday, the 
1st November, at 10 a.m. 

For passing over the Junior a or Greek Classes, on Satur- 
y, the 2nd November, at 10 a.» 

[Students inten¢ ling to come fory = for ei fone ae the three last- 
mentioned Examinations are req n their names to 
the Secretary of the Faculty, i Professor Li is, mae later than the 
preceding day.] 

For the Degree of M.A., on the 2nd, 4th, and 5th November. 

CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Tooks of the value of 136l. are oe to the Students valves 
distinguished in the Class Examinatic At the cloze of t 
Curriculum the best Greek and Mathematical Scholars are ane. 
tled each to 2 Simpson Prize of 701. or thereby, the second in point 
o t in Mathematics to a Boxil of 271, the best Scholar in 
Classical Literature and Mental Philosophy to the Hutton of 301., 
the best general Scholar to the Gold Medai of the Magistrates 
and Town Council of Aberdeen, and the most distinguished Cz an- 
didate for Honours in the department of Natural History to a 


prize of 102. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standing may com- 
pete for the Fullerton, &c. Scholarships, of the value o und 
tenable for four years, of which two are vacant annually, one ‘for 
ics and Mental Philosophy, the other for Mathematics and 
tural Philosophy, and if of under three years” sti nding, they are 
eligib le for the Murray Scholarship of 70/., tenable for three years. 





, and 


























Ii._PACULTY OF MEDICINE. 





ION, + commencing on the First Tuesday of November. 





PROFESSORS. | 








“ANATOY iY 
i RA‘ ‘TIC Al 
ONS 






Tt TES OF MEDIC 


SURGER} 
PRACTIC B OF MEDICINE” 


aay dy ais we DtLa 
»( 


x, W int co MP: 





MED CAL. ‘A 
U RISPRU DE NCE 


Notany—Professor Dickie. 
Materia M 





P.M. 


31. 3a. 





¥ monstrat 9 to 4, 
Prac otic. hemistry—Pr« 
Mi rleakabien Fee 
Summer Sessions, 11. 

ion in Histolo 








CLASSES, 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOG 


CHURG 


BU 


There will be offered for ¢ pase tition in this Faculty, on Satur- 
the 14th December, 1867. the following Bursaries: 

ATT BURSARIES, of the value of 14. each, tenable 
fur Three Years, and open to Masters of Arts of any University of | 





THREE WA 


WINTER SESSION.— 


‘AN AToxy 











INE" 





Disha 


Ns At 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing on the First Monday of May. 


A.M. 


nd Comparative Anatomy—Professor Ni 
Anatomy and Demoustrations—P: 


and 2 p.m. 
vr Brazier. 








SES 
ive ASK 








Professor Brazier 
M 


| 
| 

| Professor Srrutners, M.D. 
| Professor OcILv1e 


Professor Pirrre, ¢ 
Professor Macxonix, 


Professor Dyce, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor Nicou, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 















oo ceeceseceses sees £3 3 0 

Professor StruTuERS and the Demonetrator .. 220 

ce | 

has 3B 0 

{. F.R.S.E 10A.™ 3 3 0 

M.D. 3PM 33 0 

Perrererere rey) 4pm 330 

2r.m. 33 0 

Professor OGsTon, M.D. ......sseceeseeeeeeees 9AM 330 
Royal Infirmary—Daily, at Noon. _Perpetus il Fee to Hospital 








21. 23, 


Sand 10 a.m. 


col. 11 A.M. 
fessor Struthers and 


M.D. 9 31. 
liea (100 re a A ; M.D. 3 and 


SL. 33. 


31. 33. 


iting all Dues) for the Winter and 


For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 
zy and the Use of the Microscope 


yvered during the Summer Session. 


IIt.—_FACULT 
The SESSION will commence on MONDAY, 9th December, and close on FRIDAY, 27th March. 





y 


Practice, 62. Or, first year, 31. second year, 3. 
‘linieal Medicine— Drs. Harvey te “sinith, ab 
‘inical Surgery—Drs. Keith and Pirrie. 31. 
ral Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine > Institution: Daily. 
—¥ye Institution, Three ¢ in the week. Royal Lunatic 
oe lum: Clinical Instruction is given for three months in the 









ye: 
The “Regul ations relative to the nesisteste m of Students of 
Medicine, and the granting of Degrees in cine and Surgery, 
may be had of Dr, Macrobin, Dean of the Fa ~~ of Medicine. 


DIVINITY. 














“as cc ahsonss 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


MATRICULATION FEE .......++- 


RSARIES, 


The e SESSION will commence on MONDAY, the 4th of November, and clos e eat the end of 3 Mar ch. 


EE BETO TORY on ce oecvwraccccesccsseee 
BIBICAL CRITICISM ..........ceccereveves 


Samvuet Tram, LL.D. D.D. 


Wo. R. Pine, D.D. 
Wm. MILuGAN, DD. 







PROFESSORS. HOURS. CLASS FEES. 
| “al nn 6 
Junior © ‘lass . | 111 6 
Anprew Scott, M.A. ts Santor Clase . | l1ue6 
| 1 ill 6 
1 





- £100 


| Scotland. useing on their First or Second Ses 
of Divinity. 
The Subjects of Competition are, the Gospel 
Greek ; and Butler's Analogy, Part II. 


ssion of the Study 


of St. Matthew in 





IV.—FACULTY OF LAW. 








CLASS. | PROFESSORS s. HOUR. FEE. 
EE | ed a 
- . » » Patrick Davinsoy, LL.D. >. dat 2 9 
SCOTS LAW ies 1 Georce Gren, LL.D. , Substitute. } sions ase | 3 ru. daily. #2 3 0 





Marrict 


“LATION Fre, for Winter and Summer Session ...... £1 0 


SUMMER SESSION.—LECTURES will be given on CONVEYANCING, of hich due ectieth on will be given. 


August 28th, 1867 


N. B. =! urther particular: 
18. 8d. b; 


DAVID THOMSON, Secretary. 


3 are to be found im the * University Calendar,’ published by Wruure & Sox, Aberdeen. Price 1s. 61., or 





ATER- -COLOUR DRAWINGS.—A choice 
Selection of DRAWINGS, by Memb: fb Vater- 
Colour Societies, always ON V. IE Wy, at T. SCLE ANS week 
lery, 7, HAYMARKET, next the Theatre. Dravines purchased. 


GIGNORA FUMEO JAGIELSKA, Pianiste 
mposer, continues to give PRIVATE LESSONS on 

the PIANO, through the medium of English, French or It ilian, 

and would ‘be rea ady to engage for Lady Schools or Colleges. 
ferences and Terms.—31, KiLDAReE-TE rrace, Bayswater. 


NJ OTICE.—The CHEAP EDITION of ‘The 
a DIAMOND NECKLACE; or, the Confessions of the 
Countess De la Motte,’ is just ready, price 2s., picture boards.— 
C. H. CLarke, 13, Paternoster-row 











Notts. — ‘CALLED TO THE BAR,’ by 
he Author of *‘ Eton School Days, 
picture boards.—C. 1. Ox RK, 13, fotuntorne price was 


OTICE.—‘ The JOYS and “SORROWS of of 
a SCHOOLMASTER,’ by One of Themselves, is just ready, 
price 28., picture boards.—C. H. CLarke, 13, Paternoster-row. 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.— 


Surplus Copies of many Recent Works in History, Biogra- 
phy. cnc Se wag! aaa Lt a are ~— oe SALE at 50 
0) er cen ublishe rices. Catalogues gratis.— 
53, W Shey pit .. sowaber w. . “5 











7 1" 
T OOKS BOUGHT, either entire Libraries of 
Old Books or Small C. ollecticns. FULL VALUE GIVEN; 
the ore loss con’ os upon Sales by Auction is thus avoided. 
—Apply to Tuomas rt (late Rodwell), Bookse'ler, 15, Conduit- 
street, Bond- street, London, W. Established nearly a century. 
A Catalogue of Rare and Curious Books sent on receipt of stamp 
for postage. 


rNHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from Ee Guines to any amount 
aecording to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immedis ~~ hy, = publication. Prospéc- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
oa Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
greatiy - duced es may = BS had free, on applies ation. — 
Boorn’s yj Sauxpers & Oriey’s United 
the Polytechnic. 


‘MUDIE’S ‘SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Many copies of each of the eee Books are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and may be obtained, with the 
least possible delay, by all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum: 


The Early Years of the Prince Consort—Blackburn’s Pyrenees— 
A New Volume of Poems, by Matthew Arnold—Froude’s Studies 
on Great Subjects—Memoirs of Dr. Marsh, by his Daughter—Life 
y ®heodore Martin—A ory of Doom, by 

Smith’s Lectures on English Statesmen— 
3 Ancien Rézgime—Hozier’s History of the Seven Weeks’ 

Q Liddon’ 's Bampton 1. ectures—Plum caer Boy om Pete 
Half Round the Old World, by Lord Polling —Ne America, 
by W. H. Dixon—Blind People, by B. G. Tat ms— Tyndall's Lec- 
tures on Sound— Mus: grove’s Nooks and Corners of Old France— 

Wright's Life of General Oglethorpe—Baker’s Albert B3 zi 
Stoughton’ 8 Eccle’ tical History of England—Weld’s 
in Florence—Chur +e '3 Life of Abd-el- Rader—Jerningha sm 8 Life 
ina French Cha —On the Boulevards, by V rrold— 
Ks aves Lives of In 7 Officers—By the Seashore. te Mt adam ae de 

B things in Nature Hugh an— 

n Old Londo iad Reign of law, by the 
Trip to the ‘Tropics, by the Marquis of Lorne— 
3, Arch sishor, Trench—Essays on the 
- Avelin Memoirs of { ‘layton Family 
llu’s Adventures in vy ngzo Ls ye rah 's Madagascar 
i all the best Recent other Work of 
cteewieieed merit and gene nt saresh, Revised ‘Lists of which 
are now ready, aud will be ‘forw arded postage free on application, 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 















































ty 
SE 





Archeological Pa ‘ap 
Duke of Argyll—A 




















Books Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


MUDIE'S SURPLUS CAT: a for SEPTEMBER is 
NOW READY for DISTRIBUTLON 


This Catalogue includes Jesse ‘s Reign of Ge norge: the Third, : 
153.—Mrs. Bush's Pi'srimes Zastern Shrines, 5s.— 
bert’s Impressions of Spain, 7#.—Mrs. Byrne's Sk 
2vols. 73.—Memoirs of Lord ( mbermere, 2 vo pls. 68. 
Science, 2 vols. 10s.—J eaffreson’s Book about Laws: ers, 2 = Is 98.— 
Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth, 4 vols. 34s.—Hobson’s Life of Charles 
Waterton, 53.—C harles Lamb, by ‘Barry Cornwall, 53.—Twelve 
Months in Sweden, by Margaret Howitt, 2 vols. 5s.—Molesworth’s 
History of the Po form Biil of 1832, | 53. —From Waterloo to the 
Peninsula, by G S $ ss Strickland’s Lives of 
the Seven Bishops 
— England and C aristendom 


3 vols. 















zkin’s ‘Mission to Morveco, 78. 6d. 
by Archbishop Manuing, 6s. 
3 


















tie’s Faith, 3 vols. ig the Wind, 3 vol 

five Brooke ge 6d.—Saint Alic 

‘Trinity, 3 vols. econd ple by - anagh, 
3 vols. ba -Victory ; 6d.—Two Marriages, by the 
Author of ‘John Sir Brooke Fosbrook 





e, 3 vols. 





4s. Gd.—Only_G —Sweet Seventeen, 3 is. 
Lady Adelaide’s Cath, 63.—and more than Une Th 
other Popular Books att the ¢ lowest current prices. 


A Revised List of Works of the Best Authors, selected chiefly 
from the Library, and reissued in Ornamental Bindiugs for 
Presents and School Prizes, is also mow ready, and will be for- 
warded postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford-street, London. 











City Office—4, King-etreet, Cheapside. 
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PEC IAL TRAI N I NG. —WOOLWICH, 
SANDHURST, THE LINE.—A successful Military Tutor, 
with a High W: rang! er, PREPARES for the above. Early appli- 
cation requested Address Burlington House, Spring Grove, 


Middlesex, W. ESSER SS 
J E. CORN ISH, BOOKSELLER, 
e has on SALE 
THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
RICHLY-BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH SERVICES. 
BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS. 
133, Oxford-street, London. 


OREIGN BOOKS, published in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the rest of Europe.—Messrs. 
ASHER & CO. supply, on the most reasonable terms and by the 
uickest routes, every po of FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 
meral and Scientific. A Selection of the best Works always 
kept in Stock. A well-selected Stock of Oriental Works. Daily 
importations of New Publications from the Continent. 
Catalogues on application, gratis on receipt of one stamp each. 
Asner & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent- garden, London; 20, 
Unter den Linden, Berlin ; 1 9, Rue de Lille, Paris. 


OR SALE, a FLOUNCE for a ¢ ardinal’s 
Robe, of Point de Venise or old Venetian Guipure Lace, 
four and a quarter yards long, nine and a half inches wide, 
Parehaced' at Rome.—Apply to Mr. Dovexas, 55, Parliament- 
street. 


A SIX-IN( EQUATORIAL 
ean 


A FOUR-INCH ditto ditto. 
A THREE-AND-A-HALF-INCH ditto 
A THREE-INCH TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 
An ALTITUDE and AZIMUTH ditto. 
= a Instruments, late the property of anaes as C Zovent y 
a ~ S., and recently purchased by M. PILLI a 
OPTIC Cli are now for Sale at his establ mee nt, EW 
tained.” STREET, where they may be inspected and -~R. ob- 




















ditto. 








H*; DROPATHIC § ANATORIUM,  Sud- 

brooke Park, nai hill, Surrey,— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. —for the treatment 
of Chronic Diseases, =~ iF by the combined nz atural agents, 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, 
under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few Copies 
of NOEL HUMPHREY’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. lls. 6d., may be had at th 








reduced price of 158., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford- street, 


London. It contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different Varie- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 








BE TIse MOTHS.—A few Copies of Nort 


HUMPHREY'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
2 vols. in 1, published at 3/. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 
258., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. 
tains hand-coloured Pl: ites of 850 different varie eties, and is 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by eee and Foreign workmen. 
OSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKEINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES- STREET, COVENT-G ARDEN, W.C. 


hand- 








gale by Auction 
Stock of Modern Books, Maps, Atlases, c., of Messrs, 
BACON & CO., Paternoster-row, by order of the Assignees. 
—Stationery, Account-Books, Fancy Articles, &c. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THURS 

September 5, and following day, at 1 o’clock punctu ally, 
MODERN BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIG N, in every Bra meh 
of Literature, comprising Theology, tae, Biogr: uphy, Natural 
inn Scientific and School Boo T » 
Lege N PUBLICATIONS and MA 

ECO. , of Paternoster-row (by ord 
of many Thousand Capital Americ 
mene covers—several Hundred Offi ap Ss, 

canvas and rollers—Cotton's, Lloyd's, Stanford's, and other 
iar se Maps, in sheets—about a Ton Weight of Bac n’s Railw: Ly 
and Soe Maps, in Lots Lithographic Stones—Coloured German 
Prints—45 Gross of Cartes-de-Visite of American Celebrities. 
‘Also a Stock of Useful Account-Books and Fancy Sta 
Small § Salvage Stock of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar Tubes, sc 
slightly injured). 

To be viewed, and Cats dlogues had. 

























This day is published, 


a ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XCV. for SEPTEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
. s SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
avenshoe,’ * Sie Hillyars and the Burtons,’ &c. 
Chap. 58 . Silcotes 
» 59. The La st Ramble. 
» 60. The Return. 
Conclusion. 
Il WORKING-MEN and WAR: 
Jrisis. By Lord Hobart. 
III. ROMAN FLINT-SPARKS. 
IV. PERSONAL STATISTICS, 
V. Onthe CORRELATION of FORCE in its BEARING on 
MIND. By Professor Bain. 
VI. AMONG the PORTRAITS at & ENSINGTON: Notes 
Literary and Pictorial. By F. G. Stephens. 
VII. OLD SIR ey By the Hon. Mrs. Norten. 
Chap. 71. The Barren, Barren gid ! 
Gertrude made Jealov 
» 73. Frere’s Lodgings Detected. 
74. Ailie Bafiled. 
VIII. RECENT FOREIGN FISHERY BERISITIONS, 
THEIR LESSONS. By J. G. a 
Macmillan & Co. Lon¢ 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, and 7 ail Railway Stations, 


the Moral of a Recent 


By R. 8. C. C. 





It con- | 


and 
| DRESS and its ECCENTRICITIES. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XCIII., for SEPTEMBER, is Now Ready. 
Contents. 
I. MORAL THEORIES AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
If. ENGLISH VERS DE SOCIETE. 
III. CONCILIA SCOTIAE. 
IV. CARSTEN HAUCH AND HIS LATEST POEM. 
V. GUSTAVE DORE. 
VI. THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
VII. THE EARLY YEARS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
VIII. THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND THE MORAL OF 1867. 








Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. i 
|QOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. DLXI. 
I. FRANCE and PRUSSIA. 
II A Novel. By M. Sul- 


. The DEEPDALE —— 
livan. Part VIII. 


III. SENTIMENTAL a PROSAIC, in CONTACT and 
COLLISION. By Francis Jacox. 
IV. GLORY and MISFORTUNE. By Mrs. Bushby. Part II. 


V. MENTAL ABSTRACTION. By Cyrus Redding. 
VI. CHRISTINE; or, Commonplace People. By 
Robertson. 


Janet 


VII. The COUNTRY GIRL in LONDON. By Nicholas 
Michell. 
VIII. MUHBOOB JAN. Part IV. 


IX. The ee oat 
Looker-On. Par 


x. i ouAS AG NH ; or, 2 TOUR to the NORTH-WEST of 


XI. WAN Soureen THROUGH ITALY. By Dr. Ramage 


peetohes from Modern Life. By a 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for 
No. CCCCLIII. price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 

The late Prince Consort. 
—— on the Reign of Elizabeth. V. Bishops. 

Posthumous Papers of Mr. Buckle. 
The Marstons. Chapters XXXV.—XXXVIII. 
The Devil's eee: 
University Refor: 
Sport in the Menaul with Maharaja Sir Jung Bebotose, G.C.B, 
Lord Grey’s Correspondence on the Reform Act of 18: 
A Mandarin’s iad across China in the Twelfth ales. 
The Famine in Ori 
A Reminiscence of] 189. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. Paternoster-row. 


SEPTEMBER, 


From the 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 93, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edw urds 
and F. W. Lawson. 
Contents. 


The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP’S FOLLY. 
tration.) 
Chap. 13.—At the Cottage. 
» 14.—Official Contidences. 
o - -—With his Lawyer. 
6.—Some Misundersts andings. 
The KNAPS: ACK in SPAIN. (Conclusion.) 
JOTTINGS from the NOTE-BOOK of an UNDEVELOPED 
COLLECTOR. 
“OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS”: The Rationale of Recreation. 
STONE EDGE. (With an Illustration. ) 
Chap. 19.—Tis just the Way o’ the World. 
+» 20.—Very Lonely. 
21.—Many Waters —_ any quench Love. 


(With an Illus. 





ea Hope in the Far We 
POACHING. 
THE HOUSE THAT SCOTT BUILT. 
TIME. 


The EDO “ = AMPTULLY. 
, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains 
MYDDLETON POMFRET: 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book 111.—Eva Bracesrinee. Chaps. I. to V. 
II. The ISTHMUS of SUEZ CANAL. By William Knighton. 
III, A GROUP of IRISH GRIEVANCES. 
PY: Lae “LAPPMARK. A Sketch of Lapland Travel. 
art LV. 





V. PARKS and GARDENS. 
VI. TWO ROYAL WIDOWS. 








VII. ABOUT FORTUNE COMING SINGLE-HANDED. 
VIII. HONOURABLE By the Author of ‘ Cle- 


GENTLEMEN. 

ment’s Trouble.’ Part II. 

IX. A WOMAN’S STRATAGEM. 
X. JOHANN-SEBASTIAN BACH. 


By Lewis Gerstean. 
Part IIT. 


London: C hapman & H all, 193, Picea dilly. 
T H E f RT-J 0 U RNAL 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. Price 2s. 6d. 


With the SEPTEMBER NUMBE R oy pie od_the Sixth Part 
of the Illustrated CATALOGUE of the s Exhibition, con- 
taining upwards of One Hundred Hig he en hel Engravings of 
the choicest Specimens of INpustriaL Art, including Sculpture, 
Porcelain, Lamps, Chandeliers, Carpets, Tapestries, Jewellery, 
Cabinets, and Lace C urtains, &e. Besides these Engravings, 
forming a permanens Record of the Exhibition, the Art-Journal 
gives wit sach Number two large Line Engravings, after cele- 
brated Picture Articles on Fine-Art, illustrated with Wood 
Engravings ; ¢ sisms on Art-Literature and Productions ; ; and 

all the Art-Gossip of the Day. 

Line Engravings in September Number :-— 

I. ‘ The Fair Correspondent,’ by J. Sant, A.R.A. 
rs. © Christopher Sly,’ by W. Q. Orchardson. 


London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, E.C. 


ONDOWN SOCIETY, 
for SEPTEMBER, now ready, with Twenty-one Illustra- 
price One Shilling g. 

Contents. 


On the WAY HOME from the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
trated by W. Brunton.) 

GOSSIP from EGYPT. The Romance of the Viserozalty. By 
the Author of ‘ The Private Life of an Eastern g. 

MARY a 5 ESTONE’S LOVER. By the poh of ‘Ruth 
Baynard ory.’ (Illustrated by Wilfrid Lawson.) 

Chap. IV. The Cruel Sunlight. 

“THREADING the MAZY” at ISLINGTON: 
Belgian Ball. By an Old Outsider. 
by J. Gordon Thomson.) 

The SULTAN and the VICEROY in EGYPT. 

THUMBNAIL STUDIES in the LONDON STREETS. (With 
Six Specimens by ‘* Bab.” 

The ROMANCE of ME DICINE. 

POOR CARLOTTA! (With abedeliione of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and the Empress Charlot 

BEAUTIFUL MISS JOHNSON. on eapeeennee of a Guards- 
man. Chap. V. (Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell.) 

TABLE-TALK and ANECDOTES of SOCIETY. 

CHARADES. 

PHASES of LONDON SOCTETY. No. II. Lodgings to Let. 
(Illustrated by the Hon. Hugh Row! ley. ) 

MR. FELIX on the MOORS. 

AT THE SEASIDE. (Illustrated by M. J. Craufurd.) 

The QUEEN and PRINCE ALBERT. 

SKETCHES from OUR OFFICE WINDOW. 
Cireus. (With an Illustration.) 

MABEL’S EAR-RINGS. A Cousinly Remonstrance. 
Illustration. ) 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL; st Maud Beauchamp’s 
Story. (Illustrated by Charles Green 
















tions, 


(Tllus- 





a Sketch of the 
(With Six Illustrations 


No. I. Piccadilly 


(With an 


Office: 217, Piccadilly, London, W 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMDER, 1867. No. DCXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
NOVELS. 
LA PHYSIQUE MODERNE. 
The LITERATURE of the SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE 
QUESTION, 
BROWNLOWS. 
EGOISM. 
CORNELIUS O°’DOWD.—Miramar ; Our Hospitalities. 
The QUESTION SETTLED. 
QU'IL MOURUT. 
A ROYAL IDYLL. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
\HE RACTICAL MECH AN Icy’ 
JOURN: = for SEPTEMBER. Price_1s. With large 
Plate Engraving of ‘‘ Fourteen Horse-Power Portable Engine. 
and Thirty-three Wood Engravings. 

Original Articles on the War Mz terial exhibited at Paris; The 
Paris Exhibition—Tars and_their Derivatives; Charcoal as a 
Purifier of Water; On some Points of Practice in Iron-Founding; 
Mr. Henry’s Rifles ; Jottings in the French Exhibition; Paris 
Exhibition—The Richardson Process; Paris Exhibition—Portable 
Engine. 

Recent Patents: Treating and Spinning Jute, Hemp, Flax, 
and other Fibrous Substances; William Taylor—Manufacture of 
Paper; George Bertram. 

Law Reports, Reviews of Books, Mechanic’s Library, Corre- 
spondence, Scientific Societies, Monthly Notes, List of Patents, &c. 

London: Longmans, Paternoster-row ; Editors’ Offices (Office 
for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn ficlds ; and 166, Buchanan-street, 

lasgow. 


Part IX. 





P)UBLIN 


No. 417, 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
for SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

1. The French Theatre before | 4. The Fall of =~ eee 

Moliére. | 5. Never—for E 
2. The Tenants of Malory. 8 6. Garrick.—A M: ae *s End. 
3. Sweet Anne Page. 7. One of our Old Chronicles. 

Dublin: George Herbert. _ Hurst & Blackett. 
This day, bound in extra cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


TVHE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGA- 
. ZINE and FAMILY egg tiles Vol. I. Conducted b 
the Rev. R. H. BAYNES, M.A., Vicar of St. Mich vel and All 
Angels, Coventry 3 ; Editor x the ‘Lyra Anglicana,’ ‘ English 

Lyrics,’ 


London: 


The Volume contains :— 


Twenty-one Chapters of an entirely original and interesting Story 
by Miss Ada Cambridge. 

Forty-five Essays, Narratives, &c., by yarious popular Authors. 

Eleven Pieces of Poetry, mostly original, by well-known Hymn 





ers 

Reviews and Notices of Books. . - ? 

Twelve Engravings on Wood by John Leighton, W. J. Linton, and 
others. 

The Churchman.—“ The anticipations which we expressed on the 
appearance of the first number have been fully realized. The high 
character which it assumed from the beginning, under Mr. Baynes’ : 
able editorship, has been thus far maintained. The circulation o 
this Magazine is ares increase the more widely its character is 
known among Churehmen.” 

Oxford Times. —* We commend to publicnotice this very useful, 
instructive, and well- rpc and well-illustrated periodical, The 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 
predicated of it, but thoroughly readable into the bargain. W = 
shall deny that it is what we have pronounced it,agreat cance ‘ 

Coventry Herald.—* In keeping with the ecclesiastical sym ~~ 
on its cover, the Magazine contains much that relates exclusively. 
to the Church, but = also contains much that may recommend it 
to Christians of all denominations 

Trish Ecclesiastical Gazette.—** Ai very acceptable candidate for 
family favour presents itself in the first volume of this Magamne. 
which is printed in a type that for boldness and ple: asantness leaves 
many of the other re omy ~ ne rear. The paper also is very: 

ood, and the aiatsreone autifa: 
. Camb ridge Chronicle.—* We have already expressed an 0} inion 


that the Churchman’s Shilling. eee is wort y of being a lopted’ 








ily circle of the En and a 

i aka tet need be ane There is a host of contributions 

Church matters, ores of them indeed very valuable. - 

onBucks Chronicle.—* As a class magazine it is a formidable riv: 

to similar publications. The contents are of a general and —— 

tive character, the , Magazine is beautifully got up, and the illug- 
trations excellent.” 

London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 
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Greek and Latin Class Books. 
A NEW GREEK DELECTUS; being 


Sentences for Translation from Greek into English, and Eng- 
lish into Greek ; arranged in a systematic Progression. By 
Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER. Translated and Edited from 


the German, by the late Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN. Seventh 
Edition, revised. 12mo. 48. cloth. 


NEW LATIN DELECTUS; being Sen- | 
tences for Translation from Latin into English, and English 
into Latin; arranged in a systematic Progression. By Dr. 


ALEXANDER ALLEN. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 4. cloth. | 
MASON’S ANALYTICAL LATIN | 
EXERCISES. | 12mo. 33. 6d. [Just published. 


NEW LATIN READING-BOOK;; con- 
sisting of Short Sen tences, Easy Narrations, and Raawighions: 
selected from Cesar’s Gallic War; in Sy: stematic Progression. 


With a Dictionary. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 23, 
PLATO, The APOLOGY of SO- 
CRATES, The CRITO, and Part of The PHZDO: with 


Notes in English from Stallbaum. Schleiermacher’s Intro- 
duction. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 5s. 


T: aC ITUS, GERM. ANT A, AGRICOLA, 


FIRST ROOK of the AN LS. With English Notes. 
auited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 58. 


LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. 21st 


Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


HARDY and ADAMS'S 


f XENOPHON. Expressly for Schools, 








9th | 


ANABASIS 


12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Dr. W. Smith’s Smaller School 
Books. 


Feap. Svo. cloth, red edges, 38. 6d. each, 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHO- 
LOGY. Bya LADY. Illustrated by Extracts from the Poets 
in English. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Many 
Woodcuts. Feap. Svo. 33. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. 


By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 79 Illustrations. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Feap. Syo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. 
By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 74 IUustrations. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Feap. &vo. 38. 6d. 

A SMALLER HISTORY 


LAND. Edited by Dr, WILLIAM SMITH. 
Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 


of ENG- 


68 Ilustrations, 


| Various 


| thrown by 





AMES 








Smith’s History of the World. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 2l. 2s. 


An ANCIENT HISTORY, from the 


Earliest Times e Fall of the Western Em pire. Forming 
the First Period of ‘The History of the World. P By PHILIP 
SMITH, B.A., =. of the principal Contributors to Dr. 
Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. 


“ His points of transition are well chosen, and his wide and 
anorama of prince —— powers, and dominions clearly 

He has availed himself liberally of the new lights 

recent discovery and philology upon the annals of the 
East, and in all that relates to the Oriental empires and African 
kingdoms or republics (if, indeed, that term can be applied to the 
timocratic, or perhaps — Carthage) his work is far in 
advance of any Dneient history in our language. 

Saturday Review. 


arrange 


History of Rome for Colleges and 
Schools. 


Dr. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Times to the Death of Commodus. Twenty- 
third Thousand. 100 Illustrations. Small Svo. 7s. 6d. 


‘The most prominent feature in the work is, as it appears to 
us, the great labour bestowed on the earlier portion—the aralnn- 
ment of the constitution, and the struggle between the two estates. 
While the difficulties of this subject are fairly gra age with, the 
discussion is not overladen with a needless display of abstruse 
learning, useless, and therefore mischievous, in a work designed 
for schools. To the complete success of this effort to render intel- 
ligent to boys this most important if not very attractive part of | 
Roman history, we can testify from our own experience.” 

Educational Times. 


Classical Cyclopedia. 
Dr. SMITH’S CLASSICAL CYCLO- 


PEDIA. Complete in 6 large Volumes, extensively illus- 
trated, price 111. 17s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Sold also separately :— 


1. DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. lyol. 2. 23. 


2. DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. 3 vols. 51. 158. 6d. 


8. DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. 2yols. 4. 


“T have great pleasure in expressing my sense of the invaluable 
services rendered to the cause of Greck and Latin literature, and 
of classical education generally, by the great and laborious works 
of Dr. William Smith, which are extensively used, and with great 
profit, at Harrow, as in all the public a of England.” 

Rev & Fauguii. D.D. 


Crude Form System. 





French Class Books. 


MERLET'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. | 
By P. F. MERLET, late Professor of French in University | 
College. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


MERLETS LE TRADUCTEUR.| 
~— from the best French Writers. New Edition. 12mo. 
58. 6d. | 
MERLET’S STORIES from FRENCH | 
WRITERS. French and English Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 


MERLETS EXERCISES in FRENCH 


COMPOSITION. 12mo. 3e. 6d. 
MERLETS APERCU de la LITTE- 


RATURE FRANCAISE. With Tables of are their 
Works, and the Cenituries in which they lived. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


Hebrew. 
HURWITZ GRAMMAR of the HE- 


BREW LANGUAGE. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 138. cloth. 








* By discerning from the outset the stem (or crude form) 
of declined words, the learner is prepared to understand the 
| principles of higher philology.’ 

Pusiic Scoot LATIN PRIMER. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXER- 


CISES, for teaching the Elements of gt Bey 
ne be Analysis and Synthesis. By JOHN BSON. 

late Assistant- Master in University College 
aay Fifth Edition. 12mo. 4s. éd. 


'A GREEK GRAMMAR, on the System 


of Crude Forms. By J. G. GREENW OOD, B.A., Professor of 
the Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome in Owens 
College, Manchester. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


FIRST GREEK BOOK: Exercises and 


ding Lessons on the Inflexions of Substantives and Adjec- 

pany and of the Active Verb in the Indicative Mood. Being 

the First Part of the ‘Constructive Greek Exercises.’ By 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A. 12mo. 3s, 


CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EXER- 
CISES, for Teaching the Elements of the La 


e, OD & 
System of Analysis and Synthesis. By JOHN ROBSON, B.A. 
mo. 78. 6d. 





WALTON, 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


GOWER-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Scientific Class Books. 
LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILO- 


itd for SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition. 323 Illustrations. 


* Its purpose is to convey, in clear and concise terms, generat 
ed. of all the principal divisions of Physical Science. 


NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK of NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. Eighth Thousand, wah improved, 

and with large Additions. Small 8vo. 3s. ‘6d. For Students 
preparing for the Matriculation Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London. 


NEWTH’S ELEMENTS of MECHA- 


NICS and HYDROSTATICS. With numerous Examples. 





Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. For Students preparing 
for the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations. 


|POTTERS ELEMENTS of MECHA- 


NICS. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 8g. €d. 


|\POTTER’S ELEMENTS of OPTICS. 


| ‘Third Edition. svo. 98. 6d. 


\LARDNE R’S HANDBOOK of 

MECHANICS. 357 Illustrations. Small 8yo. 5s. 

on RDNER’S HANDBOOK of 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 292 Illus- 

| trations. Small 8vo. 5s. 


LARDNER’s HANDBOOK of OPTICS. 


290 Illustrations. Small 8yo, 52. 


| LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of ELEC- 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM. New — By Professor 
FOSTER. 400 Illustrations. Small sv 


LARDNER and DUNKIN’S HAND- 


BOOK of ASTRONOMY. Third Edition, ee to the 
Present Time. 138 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 





UA GUIDE to the STARS for every 
NIGHT in the YEAR. 8vo. 5s. 


HOFMANN’S MODERN 


TRY. Many Illustrations. 


CHEMIS- 


Small 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


TABLES of LOGARITHMS COMMON 
and TRIGONOMETRICAL to FIVE PLACES. Under the 


Superintendence of the Soniye for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Feap. 8vo. 


ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. By 
AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics in 


University College, London. Eighteenth Thousand. Small 
8yo. 58. cloth. 


English Class Books. 
The POETS HOUR. Poetry Selected 


and Arranged for Children. 7m Sole heey MARTIN, Super- 
- ~ epee of the Bedford College School. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d, 
cloth. 


SPRING-TIME with the POETS. Poetry 


Selected and Arranged for Older Pupils. By FRANCES 
MARTIN. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth. 


LATHAM’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Fifth Edition. 18s. 


LATHAM’S HANDBOOK of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


for SCHOOLS. Twentieth Thousand. 4s. 6d. 


LATHAMand MABERLY’s SMALLER 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


LATHAM’S CLASSICAL GRAMMAR. 


Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Fifth Edition. 28. 6d. 


MASON’S FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. 9d. 





*" JAMES WALTON’S Descriptive Catalogue will be sent by Post (free) to any one writing for it. 
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THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE, 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


= 


. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
‘Archie Lovell.’ 


— 20 Coffee on the Terrace. 
pee . The Farm Garden. 
» 22 An Offer of Love 
9° 23. An Offer of Marriage. 


Il. “GUP.” By Florence Marryat. 
Itt. A REAL GOOD THING. 
y. REMINISCENCES OF BUSH LIFE. 
’. THE BITTERNESS OF JOY. 
VI. NEWS ABOUT COMETS. By Dr. Proctor, F.T.A.S. 
VII. A LOST NAME. By the Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.’ 
Chaps. 32 to 38. 
VILE. ORDERED ABROAD. 
IX. THE GRECIAN TALES OF ALEXANDER RANGABE. 
X. LA HAUTE MAGIE. 
XI. LUCIA NEALE: CARMEN E 
Hannay. 


By the Author of 


- 


ROTICUM. By James 


THE NEW BOOKS 
IMMEDIATELY. 
NEW NOVEL BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


A STORMY LIFE: a Novel. By 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Authoress of ‘ T< 
Strange not to be True,’ ‘ Lady-Bird,’ ‘ Ellen Middleton,’ &e. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 


WATER; including Incidents of De ‘Wild-( ut, 

Deer and a Huuting, &c. By the Hon. WM. oe 

Post Svo. 68 [ Next wee 
In 


NEVER—for EVER: a Novel. 


3 vols. post Svo. 


NOW READY. 
M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the LAST 


YEARS of the REIGN of LOUIS-PHILIPPE. With an 
Account of the Spanish Marriages and the Revolution of 1848 
8vo0. 650pp. 18s. 


WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE-| 


LAND. By AN ENGLISHMAN. In large post 8yo. with | 
Map, 10s. 6d. 


A 


CHEAP EDITION of WHICH 
SHALL IT BE? In crown 8vo. with an Dlustration by | ! 


AM. E. Edwards. Price 63. 


SECOND EDITION of ANECDOTES | 


of the UPPER TEN THOUSAND. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 2 vols. demy 8yo. 30s. 


SHINAR: the Scripture Record of 
the Confusion of Language and the Dispersion verified by 
Modern Discovery. By Dr. M‘'CAUSLAND. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION of BROKEN to 
HARNESS. By EDMUND YATES, Author of a 
Sheep,’ &c. In crown 8yo. with Two Illustrations, price 6s. 


THE aie NOVELS. 
1. MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. | 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


2. The CONFESSIONS of GERALD 


ESTCOURT. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 3 vols. 


. £500 REWARD. 3 vols. 











4. CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an. 


2 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH 
UP AS A FLOWER. In 2 vols. post Svo. 


MOUNT CARMEL : 
Modern English Life. In1 vol. 


RicHarD Bentuey, Publisher in Ordinary to 


Oxford Story. 








Story of 


THE NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


By SARAH TYTLER, | 
Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &c. 
3 vols. 

Spectator.—** We trust our — will not miss the chance of 
taking up these volumes to r hem, fo: rwe hi uve no hesitz ation in 
characterizing them as at o1 
of recent novels. Th 
















Ww 
ght’ w vith aeiinitieaees trasted pie- 
tures, and full of mellow w m. Miss Tytler's rare merit of 

oftly tempering between “th e domestic cleuanah in her story and 
the historical one, is only matched by the rare power she has 
shown in the dramatic interpretation of nature—a point on which 
we wish to speak the more fully and the more admiring}y, that she 
has in certain passages called to our mind Tennyson and Brown- 
ing; and has, in one or two instances at least, surpassed the 
former in truthfi ilne ss and breadth of rendering.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ The author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline’ hs 
the present instan ce, produced a werk which is indisputs 
higher manifestation of her rare genius. Such a book 
Huguenot F ay ought to be called by a nobler name than ‘a 
novel.’ Itecl § analysis as an historical study of g fete and 
beauty; and as rr story,—as an example of character. 
= close and delicate representation of Lo gifts ant, sri poy the 

and triumphs of the human hear it has few, if any, 
y tion of English 
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on 
fiction since Romola. 





The Parson’s daughters would do no dis- 
credit to Oliver Gol ismith.” 
Atheneum —**The Huguenot Family’ is well written, and 
} ” 





there is originality and power displaye¢ d throughout the story. 

Obst rver.—‘ This story is thoroughly charming and 
written in the pure and forcible ls mngusee which has 
author a thoroug r 4 cle of admirers.” 

Star.—* ‘The mily” is quite worthy of the authoress 
of ‘Citoyenne J ae ed {t fetal of well- drawn characters, has 
m any Situations ‘i . and much excellent writing. 

ct tin “payer touchirx d elev: uted in 
: ny cu Itiv ited reader must peruse with interest 


riginal,— 
ined for the 
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THE SISTERS OF SAINTHILL. 
3y LADY BLAKE, 


A WOMAN'S TRIALS. 
By GRACE RAMSAY. 


3 vols. 


‘This work is full of attraction, from the vivacious humour and 
shrewd ob serv ition of the authoress.”—Star. 
‘The hero f this book is a most loveable character, and her 





extraordinary trials and heroic endurance of them constitute a 
tale which we advise all our reade rs to procure for themselves. The 
book is a decided success.”—John Bull, 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. 
By Mrs. EILOART. 
3 vols. 











Her Majesty. 


“Wer recomm end this book to the novel reader. It is better 

than nine-tenths of this year’s works; and the reader will 

| Pl used wit h "t as the production of a lady apparently gifted with 

& goo 1 education, good taste, and, what is still more remarks able, 
— Atheneum. 

rege ae possesses decided merits. Mrs. 

ntly had personal experience of the classes of 

writes abont.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

st novels of the season.”—John Bull. 











g zood or moe sense. 
‘The Curate’ s 
Eiloart has ev 
people whom 
*One of th 


LESLIE TYRRELL 


By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, 
Author of ‘Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,’ &c. 
2 vols. 

Tyrrell’ Miss Craik at tains to a high positive excel- 
book, thoroughly genuine, is full of a true refine- 
niner. 

charming traits of character in this book—much of 

the ‘portr tt is perfect. The contrast between Le slie Tyrrell 

and Frank Arn os 1 is drawn with wonderful skill.” Spects tor. 

* Le rell’ is a charming story, It is a finished picture 
ided and excellent woman.”— Morning Post. 











“In ‘1 
lence. H 
ment 














ofa iste 


’ 
ALEC’S BRIDE. 
AUTHOR of ‘ST. OLAVE’S,’ ‘ JANITA’S CROSS,’ &. 
3 vols. 
* is a charming book, and possesses the advan- 
#4 in good i Bagiieh.” — Atheneum. 


By the 





“** Aleo’s Bri 
| tages of being 


THE GIRAFFE HUNTERS. 


By Capt. MAYNE REID, 
Author of ‘The Rifle Ranger 3, &e. 


8 vols. 





[Next week. 


Cheap Edition of 
ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A. 
Borming th w Volume of HURST & BLACKETT’S 
peep. LIBRARY. 53. bound and Illustrated. 
‘N ce neers of this hock would give any idea of the profound 
anaes that pervades it from the first page to the last. 
Atheneum. 
‘A more beautifully- whee ae never came from even the 
autho r’s pen.” —Jllustrated Neu e 
A really noble book. It merit s a wide popularity in Scotland. 
Edinburgh Courant. 





zy BLACKETT, , Filion, 18, Great 


Marlborough-street. 


Horst & 


for 


RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS on SALE.— 

A large and extraordinary Collection of Old g 

Foreign ty orks, of great interest and value, comprii ~ Foe eh and 

LETTER and other EARLY-PRINTED BOOKS, OLD POETS 
) ) TRAVELS 


TE 
and DRAMATISTS. VOYAGES and » EARLY 
WOODCUTS and ey BIBLE PRINTS, EM 
BLEMS, OLD ROMANCES, Facetiw, Astrology, &e., will be 


found fally described, and offered for Sale at moderate pri 
CATALOGUE just published, which will be sent post free for 
three stamps. This Collection consists of aeveral sie ate Collec. 
tions, recently purchased, including those of A. Da maple nea. 
of Norwich, G. J. French, Esq., of Bolton, the Rey. 7 4 
and others. Among the Books may be enumerated the folionat 


ANDERSON’S Genealogical History of the House 
of Yvery, with Portraits and | Plates, 2 vols 0. Morocco extra 

a rema urkably fine and choice copy of this very rare work, 21/." 
Privately printed, 17 42 


ARIOSTO’S Orlando Furioso, translated by Sir 
John Harington, 36 fine spirited Engravines by G. Porri, an 
extra Portraits and other additions, folio, a fine copy in russia, 

633 


ARTHUR of Little Britain, a Romance of Chj- 
valry, translated by Lord Berners, with beautiful Coloured 
Plates, 4to. paneled calf extra, gilt leaves, 41. 188, 1814 


ARISTOTELIS Opera, Greect, curd F. Turrisani, 
the celebrated Aldine Edition, 6 vols. 8vo. gee extra, mo 
rocco joints, fine copy, bound by Roger Payne, 5. 

- Venetiis, ‘Aldus, 1551-2 


BIBLIA Sacra Latina V ulgata, folio, a sound 
and excellent copy of this rare edition and fine specimen of 
early typography, 61. 10s. orimh., Koberger, 147 

Dr. Dibdin justly design utes this splen: iid edition “as am 
ficent and curious performance,” and points out some sin: 

readings in it worth noticing. Hibbert’s copy sold for 1gl. 193. 


BLARRORIVO (P. de), Liber Nanceidos, opus 
de Bello Nanceiano (Carmen Histotioun); numerous beauti ful 
and spirited Woodcuts, small folio, morocco extra, De 
Rome, extremely rare, 51. 103. 

* This Poem is written in in hexameter verse, descrip tive « f 
the memorable siege of Nancy, in 1476, by C bs irles the Rash, Dake 
of ea who perished before the wal!s. ”— See Dibdin's Toui 


v. 2, p. 5: 


ces, ina 
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A Velume epparently unique. 


BREVIARIUM de Camera secundum morem S§. 
Romane Ecclesie, neenon devotionem omnium religiosorum 
separatim, a magniiicent volume, splendidly printed in larg 
type in red and black, with Woodcuts, large thick folio, fine! ly 
a d in full morocco extra, gilt leaves, in very fine condition, 
210. 108. 

Impressum Venetiis, in dibus Gregorii de Gregoriis, 15 21 
This noble volume of upwards of 1,000 pages is not mentioned d by 

Brunet, and so far as we can ascertain is witknown to all 

graphers. It is not in the British Museum. 


Cc ASTANEDA, Historie of the Discoverie and 
Conquest of the East Indias, in 1525, enterprised by the P. 
gales, translated it . Lichefi ielde, small 4to. morveco, 81. 15 

1589 















This isa matchless copy of a rare and beautiful volume ; it is 
most appropriately dedicated to Sir Fraunces Drake. 
CHAUCER’S Woorkes, newly printed, w ith 

diuers addicions whiche were never in printe before, inclu 
the Siege of Thebes by Jhon Lidgate, Monke of Berie, 
mental expitals and arms on i folio, a good clean copy 
half russia, title mended, 4/. 10s. J. Kyngston, 1561 


CHURCHYARD’S (T.) True Discourse Histori- 
call of the succeeding Governors in the sorry unds, and the 
Civill Warres there begun in 1565, with € ~ 
English Generals, Captains and Rnidiies z thse Li 
and in Portugal, France, Ireland, &c., to 1598, hey ate. Tait 
calf, rare, 51. 5 1602 

Many particul: urs of Churchyard’s early life are to be found in 
this rare volume. He _ mentions the services of G. Whetstone, 

Barnabie Rich, and other 


CORYAT'S Crudities hastily gobbled up in Five 
Months’ Travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, &c, curious engraved Title by Hole, containing his 
Portrait and other Plates, inclusive of the Venctian Courte- 
zan, with himself at full length, 4to., a fine copy in modern 
antique calf, Sl. 108. 1611 


DAS BUCH der Geschichten des Grossen Alex: 


anders, with curious spirited Woodcuts, folio, vellum, 21. 163, 


Strasburg, 1514 
DECKER (T.), The Magnificent Entertainment 
given to K. ames, Q. Anne, and Henry Frederick the Prince, 
upon His 


Triumphant Passage from the Tower, 
through Lor “a 1603, with the Speeches and Songs in the 
Pageants, meee ito. fine copy, in morocco, 57. 108. 1603 

DIBDIN’S S (Dr.) Bibliography, 2 Poem of 54 
lines, royal Svo. calf extra, gilt leaves, 4l. 4 18 
this very rare dijo “2, Which was not published, there were 


DIBDIN’S Roland for an Oliver, brief Remarks 
upon the Preface and Notes of G. A. Crapelet, attached to his 
Translation of the 30th Letter of the Bibliog sraphical, Anti- 
quarian, and Picturesque Tour, imperial Svo. half moroeco, 
uncut, 61. 6s. 

Of this excessively rare morceau, the rarest perhaps of all oe, 

Dibdin’s works, only thirty-six copies were printed. 

FROYSSART'S Cronycles, translated by Lorde 
Berners, 2 vols. folio in 1, morocco extra, gilt and embossed 
leaves, remarkably large and fine copy, 241. 10; 

F. Myddylton and R. By nson, 1523-25 

This was Mr. Utters« fine copy, and the identical one used 
by him in preparing his admirable edition. 

































Important to Sellers of Libraries. 

The ADVERTISERS, who have for many years been 
widely known as the inost extensive Purchasers and Sellers 
of Books of every class m London, beg to inform E 
or Gentlemen having for sale LIB RARIES of BOOKS, 








either 
large or small, that they are ready at all times to give the 
HIGHE ST PRIC 'E for them, or to EXCHANGE the same 


others. They also Value, Catalogue, Arrange, and 


Renovate Libraries, either in Town or Country. 


WILLIS & SOTHERAN, 
Ancient and Modern Booksellers, 
96, STRAND, near WELLINGTON-STREET. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1867. 





about “the fair of Dundee,” introduced the! 
well-known chorus which the French pronounce 
as “La faridondaine, la faridondé!” The words 
| “Bonny Dundee” themselves fairly interpret 
Programme of the Thirty-Seventh Meeting of the | the “ Alectum,” which the Romans called the, 
British Association, at Dundee, 1867. | town, borrowing the Celtic <Ail-lec, which is | 
Tus annual manifesto of the British Associa- | Yet applied to it by a few “old stagers,” and 
tion is making an unusual stir among the | which signifies pleasant. ; 
ninety thousand honest bodies whose home is} Perth and Dundee have been as jealous ofeach 
on the Tay, —that river which caused the | other from time immemorial as any two of the 
| 





LITERATURE 


—)—— 


weary Romans when they first came in sight of | turbulent Italian cities of the Middle Ages, 
it, to shout Ecce Tiber ! each of which was better contented that both | 
There was a little coyness on the part of a | should be ruined than that the other should | 
few when Dundee was named for the meeting | be a little in advance of it in dignity and pro- | 
of 1867, under the presidency of the Duke of | sperity. Dr. Robert Chambers is about to show, | 
Buccleuch. The stringent orthodoxy of some | we believe, that icebergs were no unfrequent | 
very well-meaning persons was considerably visitors on the Tay in early periods, and_ this | 
shocked by the electric power of Mr. Grove’s | circumstance may have established a coolness 
inaugural address at Nottingham. “Continuity” | between the two people. The truth, however, | 
was a burden to their minds, and they would | 1s, that pride was at the bottom of it all. Exactly 
fain have kept the philosophers at a distance ; | three hundred years ago Dundee was shedding | 
but good sense and generous feeling have pre- | tears, uttering oaths, was rampant with indig- 
ailed, and the town has its arms open to its | nation and depressed by the humiliating cir- | 
guests. Come they by land or by water, they | cumstances to which it was subjected. In 1567 | 
will be welcome. In the second town of Scot- | the Regent Murray summoned a Parliament. | 
land, for commercial importance, amid the | The getting together of such an assembly 4 of 
linen-factories and the iron-works, which have | august rulers and advisers was a sight which | 
uninterruptedly flourished since the Stuarts | gave the spectators wherewith to talk about | 
ceased to trouble the land, the Association will | for a lifetime. Wha has not heard of the | 
open its thirty-seventh session on the 4th of | “Riding of the Estates”? All the members | 
September, It is well they should meet in of the burghs caracolled to their task in wen | 
Dundee before the great change takes place | derful Procession. Now, in this equestrian | 
which was foretold by a learned man some forty | procession (amid accompaniment of drum, | 
years ago ! trumpet, blunderbuss and thunder), Edinburgh, 
That Scottish philosopher, M‘Culloch, who | by her representatives duly hoisted into saddle, | 
had a fine eye for beauty and none at all for | took the lead. Nobody doubted her right of pre- 
clean linen, was probably the last of the | cedency, but there was a fierce fight in 1567 for 
“hangers-on” in great families. He was at | second place. The dispute lay between Perth 
home with the ducal Murrays in Athol, as Gay and Dundee. Each claimed it long before the 
was with the Queensberrys, and he repaid the | day of meeting; and when the representatives 
hospitality in a graceful way, by writing an | solemnly rode out of their respective towns to 
admirable volume on the scenery of Dunkeld | the trysting-place, they were enjoined to remem- | 
and Blair, in Athol. From that volume the | ber local honour, and to uphold the dignity of 
visitors at Dundee may learn that the city in | what they represented by taking such a position 
which they are foregathering exists only by | in the “ Riding of the Estates” as should show 
chance, and is merely temporary. Its destiny | the world that if Edinburgh had precedence 
is to become by and by, from a sea-port, a quiet | of all besides, Perth or Dundee, as the case 
inland town! might be, was certainly second; and second to 
When philosophers turn from lecturing to | none other. On the day of meeting, the mounted 
excursionizing, and explore the river at the | representatives, with an ensign-bearer, galloped 
mouth of which Dundee stands, for the pre- | into the market-place, and Perth and Dundee 
sent, they will be struck by the terraces of | battled for the second place of honour. So 
gravel and sand high above either bank of | delightful a circumstance as a serious fight on 
the Tay, a hundred feet higher than its modern | the causeway was not so rare but that the popu- 
bed, the deposit of the river as the Romans | lace should hilariously join therein. The hand- 
beheld it. “The terraces,” says M‘Culloch, | senyie (which was “ ensign” under the adverse 
“which still exist are the remains of a solid | handling of Scottish orthography) of Dundee 
plain or strath, through which the stream once | was held aloft by William Rysie, and such a 
wandered laterally, just as it wanders still; and | tumult was the consequence that it came to be | 
all that is wanting has travelled downwards | doubtful whether the equestrians would ever | 
to form the Carse of Gowrie, as more will yet | ride to Parliament at all. Things looked so | 
reach the same spot, to make Dundee hereafter | serious that the Regent himself interfered, but | 
what Perth now is; converting sea into land, | the onslaught was not suppressed without diffi- | 
Had Perth existed when the Tay ran high in | culty. In the scrutiny that followed, Dundee | 
the hills, and when the place of Dunkeld was | seems to have been divested of her precedency 
deep buried in the earth, it would have been | over Perth, though her representatives were 
what Dundee now is, a maritime town.” Mean- | acknowledged to have borne themselves wee 
while, visitors will confess that there is no | thily; but Dundee raged and would not be 
empty boast in the Scottish assertion that forth | consoled at the loss of her dignity in the eyes 
from the ancient town spreads one of the richest | of a mere Master of the Ceremonies. 
and most varied landscapes in Scotland, though If, however, urban precedency is to be 
it may not be, as was once claimed for it, “ quite | reckoned by amount of contributions made to 
Italian, and such as Claude often painted.” the state treasury, Dundee should have ranked 
“Donum Dei,” or “ Dei Donum,” the legend | before Perth. The latter town furnished in 
on the borough seal, has nothing to do with | taxes at the above period 985/. annually, while 
the old name of the town, T’aodunum. Dunkeld | Dundee contributed nearly twice as much, 
was “the fort of the Celts” on the Tay, Dundee | namely, 1,729]. If this was “punds Scot,” it! 
(or Taodunum) was “ the fort on the Tay.” The | was nothing to boast of; if “pounds sterling,” 
name has slipped into the burden of a French | it represents a very flourishing condition of the 
song’; it is,at least, suggested that some archers | latter town three centuries ago. It is uncertain 


oS 


of the Scottish Guard in France, singing asong!what the population amounted to at that 


> 











period. When a census was taken in 1782, the 
numbers were given under religious heads. For 
instance: Kirk, 12,903; Dissenters (but of Pres- 
byterian organization), 1,752; Episcopalians, 
903; and with them a class who described them- 
selves “of no religion,” amounting to 104. 
Which class contributed proportionally the 


| greatest number of criminals is not stated; but 


of the prison which held them Dundee was 
proud, and all Scotland beside was envious. 
It was the boast of honest men and the despair 
of felons that it was the strongest prison in all 
Scotland. There was no getting out of it by 
“breaking.” A toad might as easily break from 
the centre of the stone in which it has been 
immured for centuries. A sense of security 
pervaded both felons and their keepers. The 
latter locked up their prisoners at eight o’clock 
every night, and repaired to their lodgings in 
town, returning to their involuntary guests at 
six in the morning! In the interval no attempt 
at evasion was made, for it would have been 
useless, and merely spoilt the rest of him who 
made it. So thieves and jailers lived on easy 
terms with each other, though the former must 
have often sung sadly the song of Sterne’s 
starling, “ I can’t get out!” 

The most famous of the assaults made upon 
Dundee, the most complete in its success, and 
one which is supposed to address itself most 
to our sympathies, is the famous one under 
General Monk, when the town and all it 
possessed, with a score of rich ships in the 
harbour, fell into the power of the captors, 
and when, after the slaughter was over, and a 
business account of things was taken, the hand- 
some sum: of 60/. fell to the share of every 
common soldier! But there is a comic side to 
this story which rather chills and overshadows 
our sympathies. Previous to the siege, a vast 
number of refugees from the country parts 
flocked into the town, and among those now 
shut up in it were very many godly ministers 
of most hilarious habits and unquenchable 
thirst. They probably drank late; for their 
first business on awaking was to renew drink- 
ing. They sat down at nine, and drank till 
noon, always with the garrison. Such as had 
not fallen asleep before, fell into it then, and 
took their siesta, till wakefulness and thirst 
brought them again to the business of t! 
lives. There was a little Scotch lad, who, being 
but a lad, was allowed ingress and egress, an 
to play about the place as he listed. The boy 
observed the habits of the topers and slumber- 
ers, and it led him to imitate the rascality of 
Monteith towards Wallace. He went and told 
what he had seen to Monk. What followed 
we know. Monk burst into the town, and 
gave the sleepers a waking different from 











that to which they had been accustomed, and 
sent them to quench their thirst in the final 
sleep. 


There is matter for a ballad in this incident, 
and similar material is to be found in details 
of the feuds of Crawford, Glamis, Strathmore 
and Panmure, who lived in times when a man 
with a social foe was content to “stand all his 
life in a soldier's posture.” Social joy sometimes 
afforded a subject, as in the case of Maud 
Lindsay, daughter of the Earl of Crawford 
(whose family maintained a regal pomp at their 
house in Dundee), when, in the beginning oi 
the fifteenth century, Maud married with the 
fifth Earl of Douglas. Tradition still keeps up 
the memory of a wedding, which in gorgeous- 
ness and jollity of celebration perhaps never 
had its equal in all Christendom. In later 
times, Scottish nobles held no such state. They 
celebrated in other fashion their marriages. 
In the early part of the last century, another 
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daughter of this house of Crawford (her father | be in want of a subject while this story is 


was the sixteenth earl), married with Patrick 
Lindsay. The bridegroom was described as 
“heir male of the grand old house of Lindsay 
of the Byres,” but he was also “an upholsterer 
in the Parliament Close of Edinburgh,” yet so 
well-to-do as to be Dean of Guild for that 
city. 

Dundee offers a more sober subject for a 
ballad in one of its many witch-burnings. 
Grizzel Jeffray was the widow of a Dundee 
maltman, whose only son, a sea-captain, was 
far away with his ship. The solitary woman 
sat weeping alike for the dead and the living, 
from whose companionship she was debarred. 
So, ever mourning, Grizzel was taken and con- 
demned for a witch, and as the flames shot 
above her, while she stood bound to the stake 
in front of the Sea Gate of Dundee, her son’s 
ship came up the Firth. When the young 
captain learned the significance of that terrible 
scene on shore, he wandered seaward again, 
and, according to the legend, was never heard 
of more. 

No ballad-monger has more misrepresented 
fact than tradition has misrepresented Graham 
of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. Many of 
the sins of an obscurer Graham have been 
lifted to the shoulders of Claverhouse, and been 
kept tightly there, by his enemies. So it was 
with the two Penns. As far, at all events, as 
regards the town of Dundee, “ Bloody Clavers” 
is a designation not accepted there. One of his 
first acts, as Constable of Dundee, when he 
found many thieves under sentence of death, 
was to petition the Council to save their lives. 
It would be fitter, he said, that their crimes 
“should be punished arbitrarily than by death.” 
And the Council heeded Claverhouse’s recom- 
mendation to mercy, and gave him leave to 
whip or banish thieves as he “ saw cause.” 

But the widow of Dundee affords a better 
subject for a ballad than any of the instances 
here produced. <A year after Killiecrankie, 
Livingstone, Viscount Kilsyth, in the garden of 
Colzium House, Stirlingshire, whispered at the 
fair widow’s ear, found a way to her heart, and 
put a ring on her finger, bearing the motto, 
“ Zoors onnly and Euer,” which was meant to 
be English for “ Yours only and ever.” This 
Jacobite couple wedded, and in a few years 
had to leave the country. The lady had pre- 
viously (in 1694) dropped the ring from her 
finger in the garden of Colzium, and by no 
research could it be discovered. This betokened 
ill-luck, realized in the banishment ; and full of 
fresh apprehension of evil, the banished house- 
hold set up a new home at Rotterdam. Episco- 
palian as the lady was, she there heard the 
famous Robert Fleming preach,—that prophet 
who, in 1701, foretold a humbling of the French 
monarchy in 1794. On one occasion, when 
Lady Kilsyth was present, Fleming is said to 
have alluded to an impression he vainly strove 
against, that, before many hours, a calamity 
would fall upon some member then in the con- 
gregation. Shortly after, the widow of Dundee, 
her infant son, and the nurse, were crushed to 
death by the fall of the roof of the house in 
which they were seated. Mother and child were 
privately buried in Kilsyth Church, and some 
old men may yet be living who, when young 
children, looked on the two bodies, as they layin 
one coffin, which was opened some ninety years 
after its interment. Not many years subse- 
quently, a man digging soil in Colzium garden, 
turned up a ring with a motto on it as above 
described: it was the token of love which 
Kilsyth, above a hundred years before, had 
given to the widow of Dundee, when he was 
a-wooing, and the loss of which had filled the 
Jady with superstitious fear. Can ballad-writers 


| 


| illustrative of the time and people than those 


| in a tight ship, freighted with all sorts of stores, 


unsung ? 

The painter may find his account quite as 
readily as the poet, in some of the incidents 
connected with Dundee. Of all the gatherings 
in and about the town, none is of more power- 
ful interest, more picturesque in detail, or more 


of which that especially heroic reformer, George 
Wishart, was the summoner. Of the various 
assemblages which Wishart addressed, at peril 
of his life whenever he spoke, none was so 
solemn or so significant as the one of 1544,when 
the plague was sweeping the town. The imagi- 
nation may easily bring him again to where 





that fearless, humble, honest apostle stood on 
the East Gate. The mass of people below him | 
were divided, the infected from the disinfected. | 
The former lay, or stood, or reclined, without | 
the gate; they who were as yet whole, or who | 
had been smitten but were again clean, clus- 
tered together beneath the eaves of the houses, 
or in silent yet eager groups on the causeway, | 


—and Dundee thread and Osnaburghs were 
down in the bill of lading. The terror of those 
seas in those days was Angria, the active and 
ferocious pirate, into whose hands Crichton and 
his ship fell, after a tough fight of a day long. 
At the close of it the pirate was too hungry to 
trust himself with having the man before ‘him 
who had so nearly brought him to grief; nor 
did he think that Crichton was in much of 9 
condition to answer his queries. Accordingly, 
he ordered dinner for two in separate cabins, 
and he commanded Crichton to attend him as 
soon as he had “got his skin full!” At the 
appointed time the two foemen met, and the 
“materials” were on the table between them, 
When each had mixed his draught as he best 


| liked it, Angria, in fair English, questioned 


Capt. Crichton. “Aye! aye!” said the pirate, 
“so you’re a Dundee man”; and then he 
examined him as to the town and people and 


| environs, in a way which made Crichton stare; 


but as he replied with readiness and correct- 
ness, Angria exclaimed, “Weel! I see ye are 


folk of all ages and degrees, their eyes strain- | just what ye describe yoursel’; and Deil hae 
ing at the preacher on the gate, their ears | my saul if I hurt a hair o’ your head; for ye 


drinking in every word that fell from his lips | 
into their hearts, and no sound upon the air 
but that of the inspired voice, with an occa- | 


| sional sob of anguish, or a sharp short cry of 


* | 
gladness, or a murmur of, acquiescence sent up 


from those eager, earnest listeners in testimony | 
of the unweariedness with which they hung | 
upon the utterances of the preacher. | 

Frequently, as long as the pestilence raged, | 
Wishart, after passing from one stricken family 
to another, affording them such consolation as 
he had to give, preached from the same emi- 
nence at the Eastern Gate. On the last occa- 
sion of his proclaiming the justice and mercy 
of God from that magnificent pulpit, he gave 
with unusual solemnity his blessing to the 
people who were on either side the gate, the 
sick on one side and on the other the free. As 
Wishart was descending he was met by a wildly 
enthusiastic priest, Sir John Wrighton, who 
rushed at him to settle all controversy by 
shedding the blood of the reformer. The people, 
marking the purpose of the assassin, uttered a 
howl of execration, and, losing all sense of 
distinction, the plague-spotted mingling with 
the clean, they flung themselves on the would- 
be murderer, but only to find that vengeance 
was denied to them. For Wishart took his 
assailant in his arms, and held him there in 
sanctuary till the popular rage had subsided, 
when, because he wished it, those earnest 
Dundee folk opened their serried lines, and 
left passage for the abashed fanatic to go on his 
way unmolested. Never was there child with 
heart more tender, never soldier with heart 
more bold than this hero of the Reformation. 
In the hour of his dreadful death at the stake, 
he abated no jot of his habitual courtesy, nor of 
his fortitude. Cardinal Beaton, lying on velvet 
cushions, looked down from the walls of 
St. Andrews on his victim, and Wishart, just 
before he died, exclaimed, “ He who from yon- 
der high place looketh down upon us with such 
pride shall within few days lie in the same as 
ignominiously as now he is seen proudly to 
rest himself.” And because of this prophecy, 
Wishart (whom men of all communions might 
esteem) has been accused of having been privy 
to the plot which soon after culminated in the 
Cardinal’s murder. Dundee honoured itself as 
well as Wishart, when, abolishing the other 
gates of the town, the people preserved the 
East Gate in honour of the old missionary. 

An enterprising seafaring native of Dundee, 
named Crichton, sailed, in the last century, to 
seek for fortune in the East India seas. He was 





see, Capt’n Crichton, I’m a Dundee man mysel’, 
an’ I ken what’s corract betuxt fellow towns- 
men !” 

The Dundee captain was as much astounded 
as his fellow townsman was who found a Scot 
at the head of a tribe of Bactrians! Marshal- 
General Keith had a similar surprise in 1793. 
He had concluded, on the part of Russia, his 
conference with the Grand Vizier, respecting 
a treaty of peace, at which ap_ interpreter 
facilitated a mutual understanding. When the 
two great men were about to separate, Keith 
was astonished to hear the Vizier remark that 
he was “unco’ happy” to meet such a distin- 
guished personage. “ Dinna be surprised, mon,” 
he added, “I’m o’ the same country wi’ yoursel’, 
I min’ weel seeing you an’ yer brither, when 
boys, passin’ by to the school at Kirkcaldy; 
my fauther, sir, was bellman o’ Kirkcaldy !” 

Turning from personal to political incidents, 
it will be found that, as a rule, when loyalty 
to Jacobitism was treason to Brunswick, those 
towns and cities shouted most lustily for King 
George (on formal occasions, when the eyes of 
Hanoverians rested scrutinizingly upon them) 
than they ever did for King James, except when 
they found their hearts as open as their throats, 
and no enemy at hand to censure their utter- 
ance. Aberdeen, Brechin and Dundee were 
famous or infamous—according to circumstances 
—for their heart’s love for the Stuart and their 
lip service for the “ wee wee German lairdie.” On 
occasions of public rejoicings, such as royal 
birthdays, the illuminations, bonfires, bell- 
ringing and the like were always most brilliant, 
noisy and demonstrative in the cities where 
Jacobitism abounded. There the Hanoverian 
party exerted themselves to establish their 
loyalty, and Jacobites united with them out of 
fear of the authorities. It is creditable, however, 
to Dundee, where the Jacobites were as two to 
one to the Hanoverians, that on anniversaries 
when political demonstrations were to be made, 
there were friends of the Stuart who, if they 
could not drink to the king over the water, at 
the market cross, would not disgrace their 
principles by toasting King George in the 
public causeway or anywhere else. But when 
they refrained from a show of loyalty to the 
king de facto, they did it at their peril, at least 
at the peril of being fined. For — when 
Dundee celebrated the birthday of George 
Prince of Wales, in 1716, which was done at an 
outlay of much light, liquor, and laughter born 
of the mountain dew, the report in the Scots 
Courant is that “everybody looked cheerful, 
and vied who should outdo the other in rejoicing, 
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except some few of our Jacobite neighbours, 
who, being like owls, loved darkness; but care 
will be taken that they spared not their money by 
being singular.” If they would not stand a pint 
stoup in honour of Great George, they were 
evidently to smart for it! Perhaps economy 
had somewhat to do with their abstinence ; 
they reasonably objected to being called upon 
to draw the strings of their purses and to 
rejoice in the accession of a king who was not 
their king. When the monarch and the heir- 
apparent, after fierce quarrel and long unseemly 
sulkiness, were ostensibly reconciled, the Scot- 
tish cities got dutifully drunk with joy, and 
such Cavalier cities as Dundee and Aberdeen 
were expected to get as drunk as the rest, 


The noisy partisans of those days sleep in 
the old cemeteries of Dundee, which no 
sojourner should omit to visit. There is as 
much food there for philosophical speculation 
as in any of the Sections; as much even of 
amusement, at least, as at the conversaziont 
where life swarms and tongues wag. It is an 
old story how flattering epitaphs teach us that 
only good people die. The Ephori prohibited 
epitaphs altogether, because they described 
| everybody as irreproachable, and such lying it 
| became a wise magistracy to suppress. Some 
such power might have been sagely exercised 
| in Dundee, for most of the dead there seem, 
| by their epitaphs, to have been once of the 
| very cream of the cream. Every man is a 





because the German lairdie and his heir had | little above the angels, and every woman 
agreed to what they meant to avoid, namely, | higher still. Better than this, however, are the 
let bygones be bygones. eccentricities of the tombstone literature and 

The old political spirit of Dundee asserted | sentimentalism. Here is Margery Forester, 
itself by its Whig Club leading the way in | who proudly erects what she calls a “‘ Mausoleus 
1790 to congratulate the National Assembly | monument of marble” to an incomparable 
of France on the establishment of constitutional | husband, who had never done her an ill turn 


monarchy in that country. Such a document | 
may now be read with a smile and a sigh. It} 
is so droll, and yet so grave; abounding with | 
simplicity, yet full of earnestness; full of 
matter to interest the world at large, with much 
to gratify the pride of Dundee in particular. | 
Humble, however, in self-appreciation, it almost | 
begs pardon for supposing that the National | 
Assembly will deign to listen to the congratu- | 
lations of the members ofan obscure club. Yet | 
they cannot forego expressing their approbation | 
at France having turned from giving bad | 
example of life to the world to making herself | 
a political model for the universe to follow. It 
is intimated that the French king will hence- 
forth be nearly as excellent a personage as his | 
brother of England, who, according to the | 
Dundee Whigs, was an object “almost of 
adoration.” Unwisely venturing on prophecy, 
they foretell that Louis the Sixteenth had 
“added lustre to the House of Bourbon, and 
riveted the crown of France on the heads of 
his posterity.” This address is of unreasonable 
length, but the authors of it assure the Assem- 
bly that they had intended to be more concise, 
and were sorry they had failed. 

Great was the enthusiasm in Dundee when 
the reply to this address reached the ancient 
town. It was signed by one of those men of | 
contemporary note whose names are not sub- 
sequently recorded in the pages of history, 
Treilhard, President of the Assembly. The 
answer overflowed with civility and smart 
sayings ; but it chiefly insisted on the fact that 
an era of universal peace and good-will had 
arrived, and that the throne of Louis the Six- 
teenth was firmly established in the hearts of 
his people, who, imitating their English 
brethren, regarded him as almost worthy of 
being worshipped ! 

The Dundee Whig Club made the town 
keep holiday in honour of this polite reply of 
M. Treilhard (who voted for the King’s death 
soon after, became an active Republican, and 
died with the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
on his breast, which he received at the hands 
of Napoleon). They mounted the French 
national cockade, paraded the town, and sat 
down to a dinner, which was followed by a 
couple of dozen toasts of the most humorously 
mixed nature. “ May liberty always be accom- 
panied by religious toleration,” happily em- 
braced all sects; but the “Immortal memory 
of King William” was not likely to gratify 
the “ Papists”; and by the time the company 
had drunk to “The revival of ancient liberty 
in Rome,” there was a licence in Dundee which 
would have shocked the finer sense of the 
Conscript Fathers! 


| 





till the day he left her a widow. If we were 
to hear of a “singular wife” or a “singular 
matron” in the South, we should conclude that 
the lady had, what ladies seldom have, a few 
troublesome whims and caprices not known to 
her sisters. In the Dundee churchyard, no 
such conclusion must be come to. Every “ sin- 
gular” wife or matron who sleeps there was 
simply but once married; and there are so 
many of them that a local registrar might be 
well employed on a brief “paper,” the object of 
which should be to inquire whether this singu- 
larity arose from lack of opportunity to put 
another face upon it. 

One famous stone has disappeared, or, at 
all events, the inscription on it; and this, 
considering the statistics of population once 
inscribed thereon, is to be deplored. Statisti- 
cians who take interest in such matters will 
seek in vain for the solemn authority of that 
tombstone which tourists (whose memories can 
run half a century back, and who used to 
begin their tour by a formidable tossing in a 
little sailing smack from London to Dundee) 
will remember for the astounding information 
which it imparted. When disbelievers destroyed 
the record, wiser people had already made a 
note of it, and, trustworthy or not, it was to 
this effect: “ Hier lyis ane honest man, Walter 
Gourlay, maltman and burgess of Dundee, 
qvha decessit” (which was elegant Scotch for 
“who died”) “in 28 day of April, 1628, of the 
aige of 46 zeires, with his twenty bairnis.” A 
man of forty-six, with nearly half the number 
of children, is a thing for philosophic celibacy 
to raise its shoulders at; but that the children 
should all have died along with their sire will 
seem odd to statists and philosophers. The 
tradition isto that effect ; but did the inscription 
above Walter Gourlay assert as much? and if it 
did, what corroborative proof wasto be obtained ? 
Well, it was once to be found on the same 
stone. Gourlay and his score of children left a 
widow and mother sole relic of a household of 
two-and-twenty persons! However she may 
have sorrowed when living solitarily, she seems 
to have died with hilarious readiness, if we 
may judge from the tone of the record which 
was placed above her and the old companions 
of her home. Using, as was the custom once in 
Scotland, her maiden name instead of her 
married one, the widow, joyously laying down 
her widowhood, thus let all wayfarers know 
that she was sleeping the long sleep by the 
side of her husband and among their children : 
“Epyte Pie. Here lie I. My twenty bairnies. 
My Good Man. And I.” Here is as good evi- 
dence as can be procured at the “grave of a 
household,” which has as much poetical senti- 


| ment in it as that which inspired the muse of 
Irs. Hemans. 
These matters belong to the old world, and 
we may add that, as elsewhere, so at Dundee, 
the old-world air and habit have passed away. 
Her merchants do not breakfast, as of yore, at 
the ale-houses. “ Dundee thread” is not asked 
for as it used to be by notable sempstresses, in 
| every corner of the three kingdoms. “ Osna- 
| burghs” have more completely passed away 
| than “Russia ducks.” Old women are not to 
| be seen moving to kirk with a Bible under one 
| arm, and a folding-stool, for a seat, under the 
| other. Godly constables no longer sanctify or 
| desecrate the Sabbath by seizing all loiterers 
|on the causeway or in the meadows, and clap- 
| ping them in the lockhouse if they could only 
| succeed in dragging them thither. At the close 
| of the last century, the ladies of Dundee fashed 
'the gentlemen by continuing to wear wigs! 
| Whether false hair still takes the look there of 
| what it is not, who shall dare to say? Of one 
| thing we may be certain—that the old hos- 
| pitality and the old light-heartsomeness of 
Dundee will be found by the British Associa- 
; tion as profuse and attractive as ever:—aye, 
and its light-heeledness also, if the younger 
| philosophers care to dance with the daughters 
| of Taodunum. In love for treading a measure, 
| Dundee surpassed all Scotland. It showed the 
| way to others by being the first to found an 
| “assembly-room”; and it imported such a 
| teacher of dancing as would have astonished 
;Coulon or Frederic Mare Antoine Venua! 
| Wonderful man was that stalwart German, 
, Noseman! Such a name, whether his own or 
| not, became him; for the huge Teuton loved 
| brandy, and his nose hung out the signal of 
| his love.. Such a giant teaching a minuet was 
| like an elephant playing on the tabor. The 
| very sense of his stature and threatening look 
| induce us to retire, as it were, from before this 
| ponderous dancing-master with a certain reve- 
| rential readiness, but not without whispering, 
|as we take leave, that on beginning to learn 
| the minuet, it would have been well for you to 

add a little Cognac to the fee, and that, on 
| being perfected in that graceful series of move- 
| ments, and qualified to go through them with 
| the most stately She that might condescend 
| to test your gracefulness, you were expected to 
| give a pound of bohea to old Noseman’s female 
| servant! Reflections on this social arrangement 
suggest themselves, but we leave them to be 
; pursued in the town where Noseman began 
with brandy and ended with bohea. Suffice it 
to say here, that if we compare the minuet 
and the sages of the last century, with the 
| quadrille and the philosophy of this, we shall 
tind that if we have lost all the “poetry of 
motion,” we have greatly gained, not only in 
knowledge, but in wisdom. 





New Poems. By Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 
To a sensitive and sympathetic mind there is 
something very painful in the writings of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. They are so clever, yet so dis- 
satisfying,—so full of culture, yet so narrow,—so 
much invested with a reverence for master-souls 
and masterpieces, yet so deficient themselves 
in vitality. We see the calm, cold eye surveying 
mankind ; and while we feel the clearness of 
its vision, we are repelled by its feeble and icy 
glitter. The voice sounds by turns sweet and 
harsh and insincere. Again and again we seem 
to behold the writer’s face—a face how piteous, 
not old, yet full of exhaustion! Who does not 
feel that the system of early forcing has done 
its work, and that Mr. Arnold is aged before 
his time—a grave and not happy critic, when 
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he might have been a bright-c eyed and hopeful 
singer! It is clear that we have lost a poet-— 
not a burning and a 
sweet lesser light, which would have helped 
many a straggler ‘throug sh the darkness. Mr. 
Arnold would never have quite es caped the 
critical tendency, even had his training and 
later life been different; but poetic emotion 
might have so coerced criticism as to have 
resulted in some really excellent melody. What 
have we got instead ?—an essay-writer, faithful, 





shining luminary, but a | 





sincere, yet repellent in his tone of satisfied 
a thority ; a contributor * letters concern- | 
ing classes which the writer does not even | 
u nderstand, and occasion: 1 roductions called, | 
for distinction’s sake, “noem tha t is to say, | 
piec es in which verse is chosen for its fine an d| 
elegant effects, not as the necessary embodiment 
of certain phases of thonght, It is clear from | 
many expressions that Mr. Arnold quite per- | 
ceives and somewhat regrets the unfortunate | 
exchange that he has made. | 
The many signs thrown out recently have at | 
last culminated in the book of poems before us 
Those who admire and those who do no t admire | 
Mr. Arnold will agree at last. The admirable | 
volume of essays and the flippant Arminius | 
papers are not more critical then these verses. 
If we set aside the opening poem, which was 
first printed and suppressed many 
and belongs to the period of the first poems, 
when poetic tendencies were pri dor ninating, we 
may safely aver that the vo lume before us does | 
not contain two consecutive lines of absolute | 
poetry—that is to say, thought associated and 
intensified by deep emotion, finding its adequate 
expression in perfect music. There is thought | 
of a kind, but no emotion, and little or no | 
music. We find, too, what astonishes us in | 
Arnold, frequent r ctions of the| 
‘ods of other moderns—echoes, for example 
and not exquisite echoes, of Arthur Clough, | 
and other men who hover on the brink of faith, 
and take the public into their confidence as to 
their reasons for not plunging into the stream. | 
The spirit of De Musset’s ‘Espoir de Dieu’ is 
again and again reproduced here; but it has 
heen put ina crucible, and appears in the shape 
of verses without accent. 
The first poem in the volu 
1 Etna,’ was, as we have 
west sed some years ago, and is now reproduced 
the request of Mr. Robert Browning. It 
contains many true poetic flashes, but the mood 
i called poetical 
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hinted above, 





sup- 
ant 
at 
is one which can scarcely be 
in a high sense,—fantastic phases of modern 
speculation are put into the mouth of the old 
philosopher, and there is a spasmodic discon- 
tent with simple poetic effects, and a straining 
after too literal a phraseolog y. The reader i 
coldly told what he shot ud be made to feel. 
What is the spirit of the following verses, if 
not the spirit of the prose essay? Is there any 
intens ity gore as comes from true poetic mer di- 
tation? Is there any music such as grows from 
even meditative emotion ?— 





“ hat makes thee struggle and rave? 
1y are men il! 
that the lot they h 


their own will to 
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The sure of his rights, 
And believes Nature outraged if his will’s gainsai 


For man would make no murmuring, his will obey’d. 
And why is it, that 
D n with his lot th 














Couldst thou, Pau 
How deep a fault is 
Couldst thou but one 
Thou hast no right to | , 
No title from the Gods to welfare and repose ; 





Then thou wouldst look les 
a from bliss debar 
Nor think the Gods were « 
When thy own lot went ha 

re all the same—the fools of our own woes 
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F or, from n the first faint 1 morn 
Of life, the thirst for bliss 
Deep in man’s heart is born ; 
And, sceptic as he is, 
He fails not to judge clear if this be quench’d or no. 
Nor is that thirst to blame! 
Man errs not that he deems 
His welfare his true aim, 
He errs because he dreams 
The world does but exist that welfare to bestow. 


After this, we shall have Mr. Mill publishing | 


a poetic version of his Logic, and Mr. Grote 


writing a rhymed translation of Aristotle’s | 


Ethics. Here, on the other hand, Empedocles 
rises into poetry :— 

And lie thou there, 

My laurel bough! 

Scornful Apollo’s ensign, lie thou there ! 

Though thou hast been my shade in the world’s heat— 

Though I have loved thee, lived in honouring thee— 

Yet lie tl there, 

My laurel bough ! 

I am weary of thee 

I am weary of the solitude 
ho bears thee mu 
s of Parnassus, 





















st abide ! 


delphi, 

aks, and the caves. 
t them, Apollo! 
ave of the slain Pytho, 
Though young, intolerably severe ; 
Thou keepest aloof the profane, 
But the solitude oppresses thy votary! 



































The jars of men reach him not in thy valley— 
But can life reach him? 

Thou fencest him from the multi 

W ho will f 2 n from himself 

He hears nothing but the cry of the torrents 
And the beating of 1 is own heart 

The air is thin, the — 

The temples tighten and throb there— 

Air! air! 

Take thy bough; set me free from my solitude! 
I have been enough alone! 








all thy votary fly then? back to men?— 























But they will gladly welcome him once more, 
And help him to u d his too tense thought, 
And rid him of the presence of himself, 

And keep their friendly chatter at his ear, 

And haunt him, till the absence from himself, 
That other torment, y unbearable ; 









And he will fly to 
And he will find its aiz 
And so change back 
Be miserably b: 1d 
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there is greater straining 
as a device to hide the want of 
intensity ; and the colour at times is achieved 
in passag es showing really amazing 
workmanship. 

‘ Thyrsis, an intensely cold and reproductive 
poem, “after” Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ follows ‘ Em- 
pedocles.” It is lengthy, but need not detain 

Then come a number of Sonnets; and such 
sonnets—full of criticism, and M. Sainte-Beuve, 
and bits of paragraphs from books. What 
Oxford graduate, however infatuated, will come 
forward and affirm that these two things are 
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poems /— 


In other passages 
. ] 
after colour, 





artiati 
artistic 


EAST LONDON, 
and the sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weaver, through his windows seen 
In Spitalfields, look’d thrice dispirited ; 





’Twas August, 


fierce 





















I met a preacher there I knew, and said: 

Til 1 o’erwork’'d, fare you in this scene?” 

* Br !” said he; ‘‘for I of late have been 

Much cheer’d with Reaahas of Christ, the living bread.” 


O human soul! as long as 
Set up a mark of ever 
Above the howling se 
To che 1 to 
Not with lo il thou 
Thou mak’st tl he heavy 

ANTI- 
fed on boundless ! 
angrily thou spurt 
one says, 
s us from heaven, 
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7) of man, 
all simpler fare ! 
human es we ai 
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our sin to scan; 
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Wel 


ive no more, 
“Wel l, then, 
From 8 
Live 
So answerest thou; but why not rather say: 
‘Hath man no second life ?—Pitch this one high! 


when we have done our span. 

Christ,” thou answerest, ‘‘ who can care? 
, Which heaven records not, why forbear? 

we like brutes our life without a plan!” 











More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 
Was Christ a man like us?—Ah! let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 


Enough of the sonnets! Turn we to the 
lyrical poems. What is this ?— 


DOVER BEACH, 
The sea is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the Straits ;—on the French coast, the light 
} Gleams, and is gone ; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
| Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 
| Where the ebb meets the moon-blanch’d sand, 
Listen ! you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves suck back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

} Heard it on the gean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 

| Find also in the sound a thought, 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 

| The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d; 
But now I only hear 

| Its melancholy, long, w rithdrawing roar, 

| Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 





———_* 











Mr. Arnold is really very far gone. He 
cannot stand on the beach at Dover, and hear 
the solemn music of the sea, but the fatal 
weakness seizes him, and he must begin twad- 
dling about Sophocles and the “sea of faith.” 
Here is the penalty of his culture,—to see, to 
hear, to feel nothing without making it the 
vehicle of intellectual self. consciousness,—to 
carry the shadow of Oxford everywhere, and 
find no deeper pleasure in ocean than a sugges- 
tion of the ‘Essays and Reviews.’ If this be 
the poet’s mood, the sooner we get rid of all 
our poets the better. Out of the shadow of 
Oxford surely he would never see poetry in the 
following :— 

PIS-ALLER. 
** Man is blind because of sin ; 
Revelati ion mi rkes him sure. 













Withou t, who looks within, 
L ooks it in vain, for all’s obscure.’ 
Nay, look sr into man! 

Tell me, can you find indeed 


g sure, no moral plan 
rescribed, without your creed? 
o, I nothing can a pm 

Ww ithe mut that, all’s dark for men. 
That, or nothing, T believe 
For God's sake, believe it then! 





Our quotations, however, must cease here. 
The book must be read as a whole before its 
anti-poetic tone can be fully appreciated. There 
can no longer be any doubt as to Mr. Arnold’s 
position. He hovers no more between poetry 
and criticism. The poet is dead ; but there still 
remains to us an essayist of high calibre, who 
may be of use to his generation if he does 
not fight too fiercely against the tendencies 


| of his time. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sits there no judge in heaven, our sin to see?— 





Cavalry Outpost Drill. With a Chapter upon 
Cavalry Skirmishing. By Major-General 
M. W. Smith, C.B. (Longmans & Co.) 


Major-General M. W. Smith has long been 
known as a ve educated officer, who has 
devoted his talents to the improv ement of his 
own branch of the service, the cavalry. A few 
months ago it fell to our lot to notice with com- 
mendation in this journal a useful, though rather 
too scientific book from his pen, on * Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery. We are happy to be able 
to express a still more favourable opinion of 
the little work before us. In a modest Preface 
he states, that though many authors have 
written, for the benefit of officers, treatises on. 
cavalry outpost duty, in which the theory of 
that portion of their duties is most clearly laid 
down, still there is a total absence of any written 
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system of preliminary instruction for officers 
and men. This want General Smith some years 
ago supplied in the little work which is now 
republished. He with truth remarks, that 
“there is no duty upon which men and officers 
can be employed where the ignorance or stu- 
pidity of one individual may work so much 
mischief as that of outposts.” The light cavalry 
are the eyes of the army, and too much care 
cannot be taken in training them. Probably 
nothing is so rare as a good oflicer of light 
cavalry; and it was for this reason, perhaps, 
that during the Peninsular War the same 
oflicers were continuously employed for months 
at a time in watching the enemy’s movements. 
The fact is, that gallant and dashing as our 
dragoons are, they are, in outpost and patrol 
duty, far inferior to the mounted branch of 
many foreign armies. The Duke of Wellington 
was therefore compelled to rely for the per- 
formance of such services almost entirely on 
Brotherton, Cocks, and a few other picked men, 
whose death or capture would have reduced 
him to great straits. In these progressive days, 
such a state of things should no longer be suf- 
fered to exist; and it is only fair to say, that 
within the last few years our cavalry officers 
have shown signs of a marked improvement. 
Still, the commander of a picket or patrol 
cannot effect much unless seconded by intel- 
ligent and well-trained subordinates.— 

**T have already remarked more than once that 
the mere fact of a commander of an outpost being 
acquainted with his duties theoretically, or even 
practically, will not suffice, unless he can get his 
subordinates to act under him, and can with con- 
fidence entrust the execution of a certain portion 
of the work to others: and therefore the necessity 
of a previous training of non-commissioned officers 
and men, and a certain degree of practice of these 
duties before entering upon them on service by 
those who are to be commanded. This would pro- 
duce a mutual understanding, by means of which 
orders would be quickly and thoroughly appreci- 
ated, and descriptions of ground or otherwise easily 
and clearly understood.” 

An excellent and simple system for carrying 
out this highly desirable training is laid down 
in the work before us. The author wisely 
enters a protest against leaving the commander 
of a picket 
“to invent a system at the moment it is wanted 
for action. To devise expedients to meet difficulties 
in the execution of any given system, or to hit 
upon impromptu contrivances, supply deficiencies, 
or fill in details, is a very different thing from 
forming a system of details at the moment it is 
required, and that in all the confusion and excite- 
ment of outpost service, and, above all, when such 
a system is formed, getting others to understand, 
appreciate, and work upon it, Even upon the sup- 
position that this is easy and practicable, and that 
every one can make a little system for himself and 
those under him whenever he wants it, still, in a 
service like that of outposts, when the force em- 
ployed is necessarily broken up into detached 
parties, separated by comparatively long intervals, 
and consequently the command divided, the system, 
if thus formed impromptu, will most likely be as 
various as the parties are numerous, and, conse- 
quently, there will be neither organization, mutual 
dependence, nor unity of action.” 

Among other useful hints, General Smith 
recommends that in addition to the map, tele- 
scope, and pocket compass with which, by the 
regulations, every officer is required to furnish 
himself, 

“some of the senior non-commissioned officers 
should be provided with pocket compasses, as they 
would be found useful in patrolling—for instance, 
the officer commanding a picket having been in- 
formed of the name, description, or direction of the 
locality to be occupied by his picket, might also 
be informed of the localities of the pickets on his 
flanks, he might take the bearings of the latter from 
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his map, and direct the serjeants of the flank 
patrols accordingly.” 

The author gives us an interesting chapter 
on Cavalry Skirmishing, which, however, he is, 
in spite of himself, compelled to admit is very 
ineffective except against artillery. We have so 
lately discussed the question of mounted skir- 
mishers, in our review of Sir Henry Havelock’s 
ingenious but very theoretical work, that we 
shall confine ourselves to stating that General 
Smith’s suggestions appear calculated to render 
cavalry skirmishers, at all events, a little less 
innocuous to the enemy than they are at pre- 
sent. He lays down a system of training both 
horse and man, and of attaching the sword 
and carabine, which are decided improvements 
on the existing method. After all, however, 
he seems to come to the conclusion, though he 
only allows us to infer that he has done so, that 
the only way to render the dragoon a good skir- 
misher is to make him dismount, and fasten his 
horse by a light chain rein to a small tree, rock, 
stone, &c.— 

“* With a little training a horse will stand steady 
when the end of the chain is simply thrown on the 
ground. It must be remembered that in the former 
case, when one man is employed to hold the horse 
of another, we have only one effective skirmisher 
in action, whereas in the latter case we have two. 
Dismounting in the manner described is only a 
matter of a second or two; and when dismounted, 
the cavalry skirmisher, unencumbered by the swivel 
attached to his pouch-belt, is, without reference to 
the range of his weapon, in as advantageous a 
position as the infantry skirmisher as to availing 
himself of cover, firing, knecling, lying down, &c., 
with the additional advantage of being able to 
make a rapid retreat on horseback if necessary 
to do so.” 

Our author forgets, however, that though the 
skirmisher may conceal himself, it is difficult, 
generally speaking, to find cover for his horse ; 
and also that spurs render the Hythe position, 
to say the least of it, unpleasant. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our 
opinion that, in spite of a little prejudice and 
occasional false reasoning on General Smith's 
part, he has rendered a service to his profession 
by publishing this little work, which, we doubt 
not, will be gratefully received by all cavalry 
officers as a most useful supplement to the 
regulation-drill book. 





Lives of Indian Officers ; illustrative of the 
History of the Civil and Military Services 
of India. By John William Kaye. 2 vols. 
(Strahan & Co.) 

In 1865 the historian of the war in Afghanistan 

published in Good Words a series of biogra- 

phical sketches. These, as he tells us in his 

Preface, have been almost entirely re-written, 

and “are now produced after fifteen additional 

months of conscientious research” as a substan- 
tive work, entitled ‘Lives of Indian Officers,’ 

We say at once that more admirably written 

and interesting’ narratives are scarcely to be 

found in any literature. We do not envy the 
man who could read without deep emotion 
the lives here given of Arthur Conolly, Henry 

Lawrence and John Nicholson, and we doubt 

whether the whole range of history can show 

more perfect characters. Nobler subjects of 
biography could not have been chosen, and 

higher praise it is impossible to bestow on a 

writer than to say, as we do of this author, 

that he is fully equal to such a theme. 

Mr. Kaye’s first volume contains the lives 
of Lord Cornwallis, Sir E. Malcolm, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Henry Martyn and Sir C. 
Metcalfe. It is a choice record of memorable 
events and services performed during the 
seventy eventful years from 1776, when Corn- 





wallis first took command of a division in 
the American War of Independence, to 1846, 
when Metcalfe’s return from America closed 
that career which has been so well summed up 
on his monumental tablet by Macaulay. Not- 
withstanding the great interest which attaches 
to this volume, we do not propose to dwell 
upon it. For, not to speak of the influence of 
time, which diminishes something of the lustre 
of achievements so long past, the deeds of such 
men as Conolly, Lawrence and Nicholson en- 
gross our attention by a heroism which throws 
even that of the preceding generation into the 
shade. 

It is of Arthur Conolly that we would 
first speak. All who had the privilege of his 
friendship, and watched his career, will add 
their testimony to the account which Mr, Kaye 
has given of the pure motives by which he was 
swayed in all he did, and especially in his last 
journey to Bokhara. As everything relating to 
that noble but unfortunate enterprise is of deep 
interest, we gladly add an item of information 
which corroborates Mr. Kaye’s opinion with 
regard to one of the leading incidents. At page 
112 it is said, with reference to the statement 
of the Russian Colonel Bouteneff, that Conolly 
was arrested on his arrival at Bokhara in Octo- 
ber, that there is reason to think the imprison- 
ment did not take place before the third week 
of December. If we turn to page 116, we see 
that Conolly himself says, “ Having myself no 
money, and thinking that Stoddart was about 
to be sent away immediately, I took from Naib 
Abdool Sammud 3,000 til/as, which he wished 
to have invested in Company’s paper. The 
greatest part of this remained in Augustin’s 
hand when we were seized.” It appears, there- 
fore, that Conolly borrowed the above money 
before his arrest. Now we have a copy of the 
original bond given by him to Abdu'l Samad. 
It is dated the 27th of November, 1841, show- 
ing that, so far from his being arrested in Octo- 
her, he was not even anticipating arrest at the 
end of November, for he says, “I take this 
money on public account, and will write sug- 
gestions for allowing the Naib 20l. per cent. 
profit on it when I next address the envoy and 
minister at Kabul.” While on this subject, we 
may say that there is strong reason for thinking 
that Abdu’l Samad was himself a very prin- 
cipal cause of the execution of Stoddart and 
Conolly. This man seems to have been too bad 
for even Persians, Afghans or Uzbeks; for he 
fled from Persia to Kabul, from Kabul to 
Bokhara, and at Bokbara he was put to death. 
It is curious that from the time he became 
minister at Bokhara, almost every European 
who arrived there was murdered, while pre- 
viously no such atrocities were committed. A 
consideration cf the circumstances induces the 
suspicion that his plan was to advance money 
to Europeans, get a bond from them, and then 
recommend their execution, after which the 
cash was recovered at their houses, as appears 
to have been the case with the 3,000 tillas 
advanced to Conolly. 

We cannot pass from the biographical notice 
of the martyrs of Bokhara without expressing 
a regret that when Kabul was re-occupied a 
signal retribution was not exacted for their 
deaths. In these days, when it is too much the 
fashion to subordinate the claims of justice and 
honour to considerations of expense, it may be 
said that an advance from Kabul to Bokhara 
would have been too costly. That is not the way 
in which the men of Cromwell’s time would 
have viewed matters; but, at all events, it may 
be replied, that the knell of the murderers of 
our unfortunate countrymen at Bokhara would 
have sounded throughout all Asia, and would 
probably have prevented many subsequent 
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massacres in the Indian mutiny, if not the 


mutiny itself. 

In the life of Sir H. Lawrence our author 
has drawn a portrait with such life-like touches, 
such depth of feeling, such judgment and know- 
ledge combined, that we feel inclined to exclaim 
against aught being added or taken from it. 
But we know that one most worthy of the task 
is preparing a more extended biography. When 
the ‘Life of Lawrence’ by Herbert Edwardes 
appears, there will, doubtless, be many addi- 
tional anecdotes of the greatest of India’s 
worthies. The theme is one which can never 
pall as long as virtue has its admirers. How 
petty appear the selfish ambitions of the crowd 
compared with the aims of Henry Lawrence, 
whose sole aspiration was to do his duty and 
to benefit others. Let Mr. Kaye describe in his 
own words the man he so worthily appreciates: 

“He gave many sorrowing thoughts, also, to his 
foster-children in the Lawrence Asylum ; and when 
he was not capable of uttering many words, from 
time to time he said, alternately with his prayers 
for the women and children, ‘Remember the 
Asylum ; do not let them forget the Asylum.’ He 
told the chaplain that he wished to be buried very 
privately, ‘without any fuss,’ in the same grav 
with any men of the garrison who might die about 
the same time. Then he said, speaking rather to 
himself than to those about him, of his epitaph— 
‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty. May God have mercy upon him.’ He lingered 
till the beginning of the second day after he was 
stricken down, suffering occasionally acute parox- 
ysms of pain, but having many blessed intervals of 
rest; and at last passed away very tranguilly, ‘like 
a little child falling asleep,’ about eight o’clock A.M. 
on the 4th of July. ‘He looked so peaceful and 
happy,’ said one who entered the room just after 
his spirit had departed, ‘with the most beautiful 
expression of calm joy on his face. We could not 
but thank God that his sufferings were over, feeling 
sure that he was at rest.’ After a little while it 
became necessary to move the body, and some 
European soldiers were sent for to lift the couch 
on which it lay. Before they did so, one of the 
party raised the sheet which covered the face of his 
beloved chief, and kissed him reverently on the 
forehead; then the others stooped down and did 
likewise ; and, having so done, bore the body to 
the verandah. That evening it was buried, in a 
soldier’s grave, with the corpses of four others who 
had fallen on that day; and so furious was the 
raging of the enemy at the time, that I believe not 
a single ofiicer of the garrison saw the remains of 
his beloved General lowered into the grave. But 
there was not one amongst them who did not feel 
that he best did honour to the dead by following 
his great example, and being found ever at his 
post. Rough and imperfect as is this brief sketch 
of Sir Henry Lawrence’s career, I hope that it has 
in some measure set forth the character of the man, 
and the sources of his greatness. It will not, I 
trust, be long before a life so eminently that of a 
‘Christian warrior’—a life so fitted to encourage 
and sustain in well-doing by the beauty of its 
example—will be fully written by one far more 
capable than I am of doing justice to the theme. 
What Wordsworth wrote, Lawrence acted. The 
ideal portrait of the ‘Christian warrior’ which the 
one has drawn, was ever before the other as an 
exemplar. He read it often; he thought of it con- 
tinually; he quoted it in his writings. He tried to 
conform his own life and to assimilate his own cha- 
racter to it; and he succeeded, as all men succeed 
who are truly in earnest. But if I were asked what 
especially it was that more than all perfected the 
picture of his character, I should say that it was 
the glow of romance that flushed it all as with a 
glory from above. There was in all that he did 
a richness and tenderness of sentiment that made 
it not only good but beautiful. He used to say— 
and nothing was ever said more truly—‘It is the 
due admixture of romance and reality that best 
carries a man through life.’ No words can express 
better than his own what I wish to say in this 
place, for no words can more clearly set forth what 








it was that made the peculiar greatness of the man. 


‘The quality,’ he wrote in 1844, ‘variously de- 
signated romance or enthusiasm, poetry or ideality, 
is not to be despised as the mere delusion of a 
heated brain; but is to be valued as an energy 
imparted to the human mind, to prompt and sus- 
tain its noblest efforts. We would urge on the 
young especially, that, not that they should repress 
enthusiasm, but that they should cultivate and 
direct the feeling. Undisciplined romance deals in 
vague aspirations after something better and more 
beautiful than it has yet seen; but it is apt to turn 
in disgust from the thousand homely details and 
irksome efforts essential to the accomplishment of 
anything really good, to content itself with dreams | 
of glorious impossibilities. Reality, priding itself 
on a steady plodding after a moderate tangible 
desideratum, laughs at the aimless and unprofitable 
vision of romance; ‘‘but the hand cannot say to 
the eye, I have no need of thee!”’ Where the two 
faculties are duly blended, reality pursues a straight 
rough path to a desirable and practicable result ; 
while romance beguiles the road by pointing out 
its beauties, by bestowing a deep and practical con- 
viction that even in this dark and material exist- 
ence there may be found a joy with which a stranger 
intermeddleth not—a light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’ And truly upon Henry 
Lawrence this light beamed more and more until 
the perfect day dawned upon him, and his work 
was accomplished upon earth. I do not think that 
[ shall be accused of partiality or exaggeration if I 
say that, looking not so much at what he did as at 
what he was, the future historian of India will 
place him second to none in the great descriptive 
roll of her heroes. For perhaps in no one, who has 
lived and died to maintain in good repute our great 
Anglo-Indian empire, shall we find so lustrous a 
combination of ennobling and endearing qualities. 
Few men, at any time and in any country, have 
been at once so admired and so beloved. People of 
all kinds speak of him with an enthusiasm which 
has so much of personal affection in it, that it 
seems sometimes as if the world were full of his | 
private friends. And yet many who thus spoke of 
him had never seen him in the flesh. Those who 
knew him, and knew him well, and had been in 
habits of intimacy with him, were ever as proud of 
his friendship as Fulke Greville was of the friend- 
ship of Sir Philip Sydney. He had some points of 
resemblance to Sydney, but there were also charac- 
teristic divergences; and if we could conceive a 
fusion of a Sydney and a Cromwell, we might 
arrive nearly at a just conception of the character 
of Henry Lawrence. He was very chivalrous and 
tender; he was courteous, but he was not courtly; 
he had profound religious convictions, and in the 
hour of difficulty and danger he communed with 
his God, and felt that, whether the issue were life 
or death, it was all for the best. But the rugged- | 
ness of Henry Lawrence was all on the outer side ; 
he was personally one of the most gentle, loving, 
and compassionate of men; and, in his relations 
with the great world around him, he was essentially 
charitable and forbearing. There was no iconoclasm 
in his nature. He grieved over the errors which 
were ever patent before him ; but he had a great 
pity for those who professed them, and it was his 
desire rather to persuade than to break.” 

Time had perfected the character of Henry 
Lawrence, but Nicholson was arrested in mid- 
career. Had life been granted to him, his 
virtues, we may be sure, would have ripened 
like those of Lawrence; but as a soldier his 
excellence was mature. It was well said by | 
another gallant soldier, that the death of ; 
Nicholson was so great a loss that “it dimmed | 
the lustre of even the great victory which gave | 
us back Delhi.” In Nicholson, indeed, England 
lost her most promising General. “He had 
every quality necessary for a successful com- | 
mander; energy, forethought, decision, good | 
judgment, and courage of the highest order. 
No difficulties deterred him, and danger did | 
but calm him.” 

Mr. Kaye’s ‘ Lives of Indian Officers’ will, } 
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| of course, take a high place among the standard | 





works of this country; and we may be sure 
that the aspiration with which he has written 
these memoirs will be fully realized. Many, 
“contemplating the heroic examples” of the 
men he has described, will endeavour to “do 
likewise”; and though few may ever possess 
the military genius of a Nicholson, many may 
hope not to fall behind him in devotion to 
their country’s cause. 





The Apocryphal Gospels and other Documents 
relating to the History of Christ. Translated 
from the Originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
&e., with Notes, Scriptural References, and 
Prolegomena. By B. H. Cowper. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

THE apocryphal books of the new Testament 

comprehend all those writings which indicate 

a design on the part of their authors that they 

should be regarded as canonical, but to which 

the Church refused a place in the Canon on the 
ground of their doubtful origin and legendary 
contents. The entire field of the new Testament 
is covered by these productions; for there are 
apocryphal Gospels, apocryphal Acts of the 

Apostles, apocryphal Epistles, and apocryphal 

Revelations or Apocalypses. 

We do not think the study of these docu- 
ments unprofitable. They contribute to a know- 
ledge of the development of many dogmas, show 
the origin of numerous traditions and ancient 
abuses, and enable us to judge more correctly 
of old ecclesiastical states. Besides, they have 
an antiquarian value, and throw light upon the 
historical progress of language. 

In recent times, Tischendorf has done most 
to procure a good and full text of the apocryphal 


| literature belonging to the new Testament, in 


the three volumes which he has published since 
1851. Hofmann has contributed to our know- 


| ledge of their historical or doctrinal basis, and 
| their value in aiding the exegesis of the canon- 


ical books. But the documents have not been 
investigated yet with that critical ability which 
they deserve. Thilo gave some specimens of 
what we mean: Tischendorf has not followed 
up his method. Intent upon his texts, his pro- 
legomena laid a basis for historical criticism, on 
which Hofmann would have built successfully 


| had he not written before they were available. 


Kleuker, M. Nicholas, and Alfred Maury have 
also written useful dissertations, but they are 
neither complete nor exhaustive. 

The present work is simply a translation 
of Tischendorf’s Apocryphal Gospels, with the 
Syriac Gospel of “the boyhood of our Lord 
Jesus,” first edited and translated by Dr. Wright. 
The translator has added some notes, and pre- 
fixed a long Introduction, giving an account of 
the documents put into English. The version 
is well executed, and the translator’s prole- 


' gomena prove his acquaintance with such lite- 
'rature. No pains have been spared by him to 


make his book intelligible; so that an English 
reader may get a fair view of the subject, as far 
as that part of it edited by Tischendorf is con- 
cerned. We differ from Mr. Cowper in various 
instances, believing that he might have written 
less loosely and dogmatically about these apo- 
crypha, and that he might have shown more 
analytical ability and critical skill. He is too 
much inclined to fix the productions, or some 
of them at least, at a later date than they belong 
to, and to pronounce them worthless. He need 
not depreciate them unnecessarily in order to 
exalt the canonical Gospels. It is also strange 
that he is ignorant of recent literature on the 
subject, not only of Kleuker and Hofmann’s 
books, but of Pons’s. 

Of greater importance in the criticism of the 
New Testament than any gospel here given is 
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the so-called ‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ 
or “according to the twelve Apostles,” one of 
the oldest apocryphal writings, and referred to 
by many early ecclesiastical writers. Mr. Jones 
gave all the fragments of it in English ; and a 
fuller list has since been inserted by Anger in 
his Synopsis of the Gospels. We should have 
been pleased to see these fragments in the pre- 
sent work, though they are not in Tischendorf’s, 
because they are so intimately connected with 
the authorship of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
But the translator contemplated little more than 
a version of the treatises edited by the Leipzig 
scholar; and wished to make his book more 
popular than critical, serving the cause of 
Christianity by showing the fullest uncanonical 
gospels in their naked deformity. This task he 
has performed well, and many will thank him 
for it. If he do nothing more by it than sup- 
plant that miserable production which goes by 
the name of Hone’s ‘ Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment,’—a production by which the ignorant 
are often misled,—he will have served the cause 
of truth and justice. A century and a half has 
elapsed since Jones published his book on the 
Canon, and the apocryphal gospels have neither 
received additions in English nor been more 
fully edited till the present time. Mr. Cowper 
iis a worthy successor of Jones, making a more 
important contribution to pseudonymous lite- 
rature, and in a great measure superseding the 
labour of that able scholar. The Introduction 


dis not what it should be; but all have not the 


sagacity of Thilo or Ewald to set forth the 
genesis, the date, the composition of the curious 
documents so well edited by Tischendorf. Mr. 
Cowper has performed the function of a trans- 
lator with accuracy, leaving it to a future critic 
to enter into the anatomy of the spurious gospels 
which the Church justly excluded from the 
Canon. We shall rejoice if he succeeds in awak- 
ening an interest in such literature in England 
—a literature not to be loaded with the abusive 


‘epithets which he has poured forth on it with 


undiscriminating zeal. 


NEW NOVELS. 
4A Womav’s Trials. By Grace Ramsay. 3 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tus is a clever, interesting novel, somewhat 
out of the beaten path of modern fiction. Sir 
John Stanhope is an English baronet of the 
true blue aristocratic Tory type; Mabel Stan- 
hope is his lovely and charming daughter,—as 
sweet a character as we remember to have met 
with in the world of romance for a long—a 
very long—while. Contrary to her father’s in- 
clination, Mabel is placed at a boarding-school 
in Paris: the description of this school, and 
all that concerns it, is excellent. While here, 
she becomes secretly a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and returning home shortly 
after, the fact becomes known to her father, 
who at once disowns her, dismisses her from 
his house, and casts her out upon the world 
alone. 

Mabel Stanhope, left thus to shift for herself, 
returns to Paris, where she was educated, and 
strives to eke out a livelihood by teaching. She 
meets her former English governess, Miss 
Jones, and is fortunate in her protection and 
assistance. The story of the affection of these 
two women is a very charming one, very charm- 
ingly told. Mabel leans upon her friend with 
all the confiding fondness of a child; Miss 
Jones loves her with a deep and a grateful love. 
Difficulties beset the path of poor Mabel ; pupils 
do not present themselves, her resources begin 
to fail, her health to break down, and the future 
to look very dark indeed. Nevertheless, her 
resignation, confidence and religious fervour 





never waver ; she meets some of her old school- 
fellows, and they have gone out into the world, 
and are f@r the most part doing well; but their 
frivolity and worldly-mindedness only disgust 
her, and she turns from them in pain to her 
own difficult course and lofty ideal. Mean- 
while, the teaching having failed, she has taken 
to painting, and some of her works have sold ; 
it is in connexion with this other pursuit that 
the inevitable lover is at last introduced, at a 
time when the reader had almost begun to 
doubt if he was ever to make his appearance at 
all. Mabel, whilst engaged in copying at the 
Louvre, has attracted the attention of a gentle- 
man, and has been attracted by him. We do not 
think Miss Ramsay manages this portion of 
her story so well as the rest. This gentleman 
patronizes her, and Mabel falls in love with 
him; but the reader never does, nor can, 
quite sympathize with the fall. The attachment 
is throughout of a shadowy and singularly 
unsatisfactory nature; and besides outraging 
conventionality and violating probability, the 
author is obliged to slur it over hastily, in 
order at all to preserve the appearance of con- 
sistency in her heroine’s character. Finally, it 
ends by the lover making dishonourable propo- 
sitions to Mabel, who shortly after is rescued 
from all her troubles by her repentant parents, 
and returns home, where we take leave of her 
in peace. 


Flora Adair; or, Love Works Wonders. By 
A. M. Donelan. 2 vols, (Chapman & Hall.) 
Atrnoveu there is nothing upon the title-page 
of this book to indicate the sex of its author, 
it is evidently the work of a lady. It is, also, 
to all appearance, a first work. It is a book 
abounding in errors of construction and design ; 
weak almost beyond all precedent in dramatic 
interest ; elaborately artificial in its purpose 
and plot; and singularly void of incident 

throughout. 

It is the story of some two or three English 
families travelling abroad, chiefly in Italy, and 
it is within the circumference of that social 
circle of which they are prime units that the 
tale justifies its title, and that “love works 
wonders.” The Adairs and the Eltons are 
the two families principally concerned, and the 
young ladies of these families, Flora Adair, 
and Mary and Helena Elton respectively, 
together with their admirers, are those chiefly 
upon whom the wonders are worked. There is, 
it is true, another heroine, one Marie Arbi, 
introduced, for what purpose it is difficult to 
imagine; but as she is in no essential way 
whatever connected with the progress of the 
story, it is better for all practical purposes of 
analysis to leave her out of consideration. To 
these two families, residing now in Rome, now 
in Florence, and now in Naples—of all of 
which places, by-the-by, we are favoured with 
most minute descriptions,—appears a certain 
Mr. Earnscliffe, who immediately takes up his 
position as hero of the book. Mr. Earnscliffe 
is a true lady’s hero; he is amazingly haughty 
and clever and mysterious; he is high-spirited, 
yet gentle; terribly sarcastic; rich, of course, 
and handsome, and, most necessary of all, a 
professed woman-hater. This last qualification 
1s, of course, decisive of his status in the society 
in which he finds himself, and all the female 
_ of it are at once desperately in love with 

im. To their blandishments he is, however, 
quite insensible; he possesses in a high degree 
that quality which lady novelists seem so much 
to admire in men—an utter distrust of the 
female sex. Nevertheless, in time he becomes 
interested in Flora Adair. She is not pretty or 
particularly attractive, but she is more original 
and spirituelle than most of the ladies of his 








acquaintance. This interest deepens as their 
acquaintance ripens, and ere long it becomes 
evident to the reader that Mr. Earnscliffe is 
amongst those upon whom one of the “ wonders” 
is to be wrought. Meanwhile, Mary Elton has 
noticed with jealous eyes the growing affection 
between these two, and resolves to do all that 
lies within her power to crush it. By a series 
of misrepresentations, favoured by circum- 
stances, she succeeds in persuading Mr. Earns- 
cliffe that she whom he admires has sold her- 
self for money to a millionnaire, one Mr. Lyne, 
who is known to have proposed for her, and in 
disgust he tears himself trom her society, and 
seeks romantic retirement in the island of 
Capri. But he does not remain there long. 
Tormented by doubts as to the real truth of 
his suspicions, he determines again to seek her 
out, and coming unexpectedly upon the Eltons 
whilst so engaged, he learns in one eventful 
evening not only that he has been deceived by 
Mary Elton, but her reason for the deception. 
The proper results follow: Mr. Earnscliffe 
pursues Flora, overtakes her, proposes for her 
hand, is accepted, and they journey up to Paris 
in company with Mrs. Adair to prepare for the 
ceremony which is to unite them for ever. 

But many trials have yet to be encountered 
before this is fated to take place. Mary Elton 
has sworn to be revenged upon Mr. Earnscliffe 
for his preference of another, and in the nick 
of time she learns his previous history, and 
sees a way to the accomplishment of her design. 
This previous history is, that Mr. Earnscliffe 
has been married before to a lady whom he 
was compelled to divorce two months after, 
and is not consequently eligible to marry 
Flora Adair, who is a strict member of the 
Roman’ Catholic Church. Mr. Earnscliffe has 
already told Flora something of this, but not 
enough for her to perceive clearly its terrible 
significance, and he, upon his side, is ignorant 
that divorce is not recognized amongst persons 
of her creed. These particulars, then, Mary 
Elton hastens to communicate to her former 
friend, who is plunged into the deepest despon- 
dency at the intelligence. She has a severe 
struggle within herself between duty and affec- 
tion; but the former prevails, and she heroically 
determines to break off a match which in her 
view she cannot legally contract. In vain does 
Mr. Earnscliffe reason with her against the 
dogmas of her Church; in vain does he oppose 
love to what he considers an overstrained 
sense of duty. It is all to no purpose, and for 
the second time in his life he finds himself 
deserted by a woman whom he had trusted 
and loved. 

Misfortunes now fall thickly upon most of 
the characters of the story. Mary Elton dies, 
followed shortly after by her mother; Flora is 
very ill, and Mr. Earnscliffe wandering about 
the world more misanthropical than ever. He 
violently assails the system of the Roman 
Catholic Church in a book which he publishes 
upon the subject, and the religious mind of Flora 
is greatly shocked and pained in consequence. 
But, as usual, it is the darkest hour that ever 
precedes the dawn. Mr. Earnscliffe, after a 
long career of infidelity, becomes suddenly con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism, mainly through 
the influence of a fisherman’s child, and is 
received into the bosom of that very Church 
which he had so lately slandered. About this 
time, too, most opportunely, his former wife 
dies; and no obstacles now remaining to keep 
the lovers any longer asunder, they are united 
with all possible propriety at the end of the 
last volume. 

This sketch, though it gives a tolerable idea 
of the story, can give but a very imperfect one 
of the singularly inartistic manner in which it 
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is told, still less of the dissertations upon 


Italian scenery, fine art, theology and religion 
with which the book abounds. There is more of 
affectation than perhaps the author is conscious 
of in these dissertations, as also in the continual 
quotations from poets, and not the least so in 
the uselessly minute descriptions of localities 
—even to hotels and rooms in hotels—with 
which the reader is so constantly favoured. The 
author is evidently familiar with these scenes, 
and is proud of being so, but that is scarcely 
an excuse for their being inflicted so pertina- 
ciously upon others. Yet, with all these defects, 
the book has merits. I+ is well, and even in 
some parts—such, for instance, as the deathbed 
scene of Mary Elton—gracefully written, and 
there has probably been more thought and 
genuine work expended upon it than upon the 
ordinary novel of the present day. It would 
be well, however, for the author to remember 
that these merits do not make up for an utter 
absence of constructive ability, and well also 
to avoid fine art and religion, should he (or 
she) ever offer to the public another work. 





English Prose Treatises of Richard Rolle de 
Hampole, who died av. 1349. Edited by 
George G. Perry. 

Merlin; or, the Early History of King Arthur: 
a Prose Romance (about 1450—1460). Edited 
by H. B. Wheatley. Part IL. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

We are inclined to think the treatises by 

Richard de Hampole (edited from Robert 

Thornton’s manuscripts in the Library of Lin- | 

coln Cathedral by Mr. Perry, a prebendary of | 

that cathedral) as perhaps the most important 
work the Early English Text Society has yet | 
issued. They are now accompanied by what | 
has hitherto been lacking—a true description 
of the author and his life, founded on docu- 
ments belonging to the Cathedral Library, 
which possesses the manuscripts of his religious 
tracts. From this we learn that Richard Rolle 
was a native of the Yorkshire village of Thorn- 
ton. He passed from a country school to Oxford, 
and thence, in dread of falling into too much 
inclination for the sins that beset young fellows 
in the world, he ran away from home at the age | 

of nineteen, and showed the cracked side of a 

good character by borrowing a couple of his 

sister’s gowns and his father’s rain-hood, out of | 
which he made a hermit’s dress, and set up for 

a “solitary.” His sister pronounced Richard 

mad; and Richard commenced his career by 

entering a church, and seating himself in Lady 
de Dalton’s seat, from which she would not 
allow him to be ejected, when her sons recog- 
nized him asa fellow Oxonian. On the following 
day, Richard assumed an assistant’s dress, and, 
the priest permitting, he preached a sermon | 
which carried him “off his head,” rapt his | 
auditors, and delighted Sir John de Dalton. | 

The good knight invited the preacher to dinner, 

was charmed by his behaviour, and, believing | 


that there was good method in his seeming | 
madness, set him up as a hermit, furnishing his 
cell with all that was necessary for the carrying | 
out of the character. Here he had visions, and 
lived a hard life, and exhorted sinners, and 
was so absorbed by spiritual things that his 
friends were able to make any changes for his 
comfort, even to the changing of his old gar- 
ments for new, without his taking the slightest 
notice of it. He obtained such power over 
devils that, when the dying Lady de Dalton 
was disturbed by them, Richard routed them 
so effectually that they worked no more harm | 
than singeing some of the rushes of the room as | 
they fled. When such a man became an itinerant | 
preacher, no wonder that his congregations | 


| Devote yourself entirely to God! 


| of Christ. 


were large and attentive, and that out of lady 
recluses whom he loved with a holy love, he 
drove the devil and all inclination’for any of 
his works. In a cell at Hampole (whence 


Richard’s designation) he so raised himself | 


from earth as to be habitually in heaven. He 
progressed towards a state of perfection, which 
having reached in between four and five years, 
he was translated like Elijah, after the perform- 
ance of miracles which could not fail to impress 
all who beheld and believed in them. 

The treatises he has left behind him lead us to 
the conclusion, that while the outlines of his life 
are correctly sketched, they have been filled up by 
the marvellous imagination of his biographer. 
There is good common sense in these religious 
tracts of the fourteenth century. Richard writes 
earnestly in love for the name of Jesus, tells 
some rather startling tales touching the con- 
version or condemnation of sinners, and shows 
how the little busy bee improved each shining 
hour four hundred and odd years before Dr. 
Waits employed the same illustration. In a 


| treatise on active and contemplative life he 
| insists earnestly on the necessity of action for 


man, who is told that he does his duty to God 
by doing that of the state of life in which it has 
pleased God to place him. Work first, what- 
ever the work assigned may be; pray after- 
wards, or before, or at it, if you will, but work, 
work, work, with reasonable play, rest, and 
food and good liquor after it,—that is the view 


| of man’s business here, in the sight of this 


exceedingly worthy hermit. From the king on 
the throne to the herdsman in the field, from 
princess in her bower to Cicely in the dairy, 
all have tasks assigned them, and had better be 
about them if they would win Heaven. ‘Ihe idle 
man is, in Richard’s opinion, the devil’s man, 
an opinion which we indorse in all heartiness, 
Nothing of 
the sort, cries Richard. If you have worldly 
business assigned you which cannot be accom- 
plished without entire attention, execute your 
known mission. Think upon and thank God as 
much as you will, but do your duty here on 
earth with entire devotion to the task, and that 
is devotion to Him who assigned the task. Good 
Richard has no respect whatever for your unco 
guid people who are continually calling upon 


| God and habitually neglecting the active work 
| He has set them. This note runs through the 


whole piece— duty first, glory to God at the end. 
No stint of healthy work, or healthy thought 
on, or hearty prayer to, God, but everything in 
season, and everything will be all the better 
accomplished. Heaven is not to be won with- 
out effort, but Richard points out how it may 


| be surely won after all, and he names no help 


to that end but the grace of God aud the love 
Some Christians may be of higher 
account in the everlasting kingdom than others, 
but all are told to be of good cheer if they have 
done their best in this world. The most success- 


| ful, whom he styles “God’s darlings,” will have 
| the highest privileges and ecstatic enjoyments ; 
| but, with a charity like that of Origen, he calls 


all the rest of the world “ God’s friends,” and 


| for these, too, the good man sees there will be 


the bread of life and the freest wine in some 
one of those many mansions into which the 
Father’s abiding-place is divided. What Richard 
may have been when he cut up a couple of his 
sister’s skirts to make a hermit’s robe for him- 
self we cannot say, but he was a man of strong 
sense and liberality when he penned some of 
these tractates, which, the editor says, are in 
“the old Northumbrian dialect—perhaps the 
finest form of the ancient English tongue.” 





An Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric; with 
Analysis, Notes, and Appendices, By E. M. 
Cope. (Macmillan & Co.) 

OncE upon a time there was an old world with 

a due share of universities to dispute in, scholars 

to dispute, and points to dispute about. And 

the studies of its schools were divided under 
two heads. There was the trivium, which 
contained grammar, logic and rhetoric; there 
was the quadrivium, the details of which were 
sciences, well remembered by the acrostic maga; 
music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy. That 
world has long gone by, as we suppose; but 
it was the predecessor of our own, and we may 
| be sure we have some of its features. None of 
| its marks are more strongly fixed upon us than 
| the distinction we have described. Our univer- 
| sities have taken their separate halves: Oxford 
| has the trivium, and Cambridge the quadrivium, 
| The two subdivisions never fought until after 
| the separation: the feud is that of classics and 
| mathematics. Foolish generations, which are 
never tired of exalting themselves above “the 

| schoolmen,” have subdivided into schools which 
| hop on one leg. And the right-hoppers and 
| the left-hoppers discuss which hops best, uniting 
|in nothing but contempt of their blinded fore- 
| fathers, who put both feet to the ground. When 
| the two branches of education became two 
| factions, the sezence of logic was carried away 
from the others. Its position with respect to 
rhetoric, and its want of a special object,—its 
instrumental character,— naturally placed it 
with grammar; and its most perceptible affin- 
ities, as a branch of study, were rather with 
language than with geometry. And so it happens 
that logic degenerated in Oxford, and died in 
Cambridge. Whately, the reformer of logical 
study in England, and Hamilton, the reviver 
of logical investigation in Britain, show strong 
consequences of the utter want of mathematical 
teaching at Oxford in their day. The Cambridge 
writers swarm with specimens of ignorance of 
the meaning of common words, whenever those 
words express acts of thought. Our last ren- 
contre was with one who says cumulative when 
he means distributive. 

When things come to the worst they will 
mend: an odd way of saying that we know 
things have passed the worst by their actually 
beginning to mend. Oxford has picked up 
greatly in mathematics in the last twenty years, 
and, owing to defects in the Cambridge system 
which we must take other opportunities of 
criticizing, bids fair to become the school of 
mathematical discipline as a branch of educa- 
tion. Cambridge is rubbing its logical eyes, and 
will probably open them. Aristotle is exciting 
attention everywhere. In our day we have had 
a complete translation of the ‘Organon’: Mr. 
Poste has published new translations of the 
posterior analytics and the sophistics; and now 
we have Mr. Cope with his comments and ana- 
lysis of the rhetoric, intended to precede an 
edition of the Greek text. 

The old distinction was that the trivium was 
for young students, and the quadrivium for 
older ones. There were no professors of grammar, 
logic and rhetoric; only readers, A professor 
of Latin has been appointed at Oxford in our 
own day; and one is to be appointed at Cam 
bridge. The readership in logic exists in Oxford, 
but the holder, we believe, has now the title 
of professor in common language, though only 
reader in the list; it is extinct at Cambridge. 
Thirty years ago, a wretched impostor applied 
for the mastership of a school, representing 
himself as a Cambridge man, with forged cer- 
tificates. He was so ignorant of Cambridge 
that he forged a professor of logic as well as a 





| 
| 
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certificate; by which he was detected at once. 
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Even the readership of logic is extinct. There | 


remains a nominal teacher of logic in St. John’s 

College. Some years ago, the author of a small 

logical tract, for the joke’s sake, sent a copy to 
= * : 7 “ 

every college in Cambridge, addressed “To the 

Teacher of Logic.” To his great surprise, he 

received one acknowledgment, from St. John’s. 

As to rhetoric, we have heard of instruction 
given in colleges at Oxford ; but there is neither 
professor nor reader in either university. 

Rhetoric itself has been variously defined ; 
it is a subject older than Aristotle, who, in the 
passages in which he claims to have created 
jogic, informs us that several had written on 
rhetoric. Originally, it seems to have had espe- 
cial reference to oratory; but time has widened 
its scope, and we may now fairly describe it as 
the subject which treats of the mode of com- 
munication, whether by speech or writing, in 
all that has reference to the acquisition of power 
over other minds, whether by address to the 
reason or to the feelings. 

This rhetoric, a purely instrumental art, 
under no restraint of subject-matter, is good 
or bad as used. Aristotle most emphatically 
warns his readers that they are to make a good 
use, nob a bad one. Mr. Cope is of opinion that 
Plato’s rejection of rhetoric, as what admits of 
imposture and deceit, belongs to a higher and 
purer morality than that of Aristotle. We are 
quite unable to see this. Did Plato want a 
monopoly? he was deep in the art: if ever 
there were a person who wore the mantle of 
rhetoric over the armour of logic, it is his 
Socrates; and the mantle, we suspect, some- 
times hides the holes in the mail. Was the 
owner of a private stock of spirits rather over- 
virtuous about the gin-shop? We have even 
our doubts about the propriety of the warnings. 
We approve of writing poison upon the lauda- 
num-bottle, because the danger is thereby greatly 
mitigated ; but “Thou shalt do no murder,” 
placarded over the gunsmith’s shop, would 
never hinder a duel or an assassination. If a 
fencing-master were to make it his first instruc- 
tion that 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 

the answer would be that, so far as the small- 
sword is concerned, it is simply not true; the 
way of killing without being killed is, as M. 
Jourdain observes, by carte and tierce, not by 
truth and justice. If a writer were to insist 
upon the aid which rhetoric affords to a bad 
cause, as one of the points which give value to 
the study, he would be quite in rule and in 
reason. His pupil may, at pleasure, use his 
instructions to aid sophism, or to foil it. The 
evil powers of a good gift are strong illus- 
trations ; the use of them is sometimes ludicrous, 
but never inadmissible, except when morals are 
in question. When Sir Charles Bell wrote his 
Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand, in illustra- 
tion of the Divine power and benevolence, he 
showed the resources of his instrument by a 
drawing, in which the midnight assassin was, 
by the flexibility of the joints, able to protrude 
the dagger from under the bed, without exposure 
of himself, at the breast of his sleeping victim. 
Bell had quite lost himself in the anatomist ; 
and the design was rather out of place. But 
had it been a work on the hand as the hand, 
it would have been quite right to point out the 
possible use; if the murderer were shown a way 
of proceeding, his intended victim was equally 
shown a danger which he might see how to 
avoid, by simply putting his bed near to the 
ground. 

Mr. Cope has given a very useful appendage 
to the promised Greek text; but also a work of 
so much independent use that he is quite justi- 
fied in his separate publication. All who have 
the Greek will find themselves supplied with a 








comment: and those who have not will find an 
analysis of the work. But analysis is not the 
proper name: it is extract of points with com- 
ment, frequently of a very elaborate kind, which 
produces loaded sentences. Mr. Cope has put 
his best foot foremost; that is, begins with his 
strongest specimen of himself. Aristotle opens, 
in his terse way, with % pyropu) toriv avri- 
orpogog rH Cvadexrexy: rhetoric is the counter- 
part to dialectic. The following is Mr. Cope’s 
analysis: mind, we object to nothing but this 
word :— 

“The art or faculty of RHETORIC, as it is variously 
called, the one term describing it as a theory or 
system, the other regarding it from the practical 
side, as a faculty or practice in finding arguments, 
Obvapig Tov mopioat Aéyoug, I. 2. 7, 18 THE 
COUNTERPART, dyriorpogoe, or as it was afterwards 
more correctly expressed (the difference between it 
and rhetoric being too considerable to admit of its 
being properly designated as an exact counterpart, 
implying that the two arts resemble one another 
as closely as orpog2) and avriorpog?) in a regular 
lyrical ode), a copy, dpoiwpa, offshoot, branch, 
mapagvéc, or subordinate part, pdpioy, OF DIA- 
LECTICS.” 

The rari nantes in gurgite vasto, which we 
have taken the liberty of putting in capitals, 
constitute thesentence here analyzed: we should 
call it a very good ectasis. 

No doubt there is here much bringing toge- 
ther from other places, and we have a warning 
that Mr. Cope considers himself as very close 
to Aristotle. When he departs entirely, he uses 
brackets. Thus a few sentences further on, 
when noting that every one is liable to get into 
discussion, it is in brackets that this was the 
case at Athens “especially while Socrates was 
alive and prowling about the streets and public 
places seeking whom he might confute.” We 
doubt if Aristotle ever said so smart a thing: 
though, but for the brackets, he might have got 
the credit of it. 

Mr. Cope has done great service: and it is 
not necessary that his reader should bea reader 
of Aristotle’s work. Whately is our present 
text-book: and his readers may gain much 
addition to their knowledge by the work before 
us: they may, by combination, get more know- 
ledge of Aristotle than in any other way ; many 
would get more than from any attempt at the 
text itself that they would be likely to make. 
If a new edition of Whately’s Rhetoric be on 
the anvil, we should decidedly recommend that 
the greater part of this work should be referred 
to in the proper places. 





History of Dudley Castle and Priory, including 
a Genealogical Account of the Families of 
Dudley and Ward. By Charles Twamley. 
(J. R. Smith.) 

Tue great fortress of Dudley, which stands high 

over the now smoke-laden dales that were once 

so picturesque, affords to Mr. Twamley ample 
materials for a richly-diversified history of its 
holders and their families. The compiler has 
performed his part with care, precision and 
considerable spirit; he has analyzed the older 
accounts of his subjects with clearness, and 
added much from the recently-issued publica- 
tions of the Master of the Rolls, thereby afford- 
ing a new instance of the great importance of 
that invaluable series of national documents. 

A large portion of the interest of this book is 

drawn from records of the families who in turn 

possessed Dudley Castle and its allied honours. 

These owners since the Conquest have borne the 

names of Fitz Ausculf, Paganel (between which 

two the link remains yet to be discovered), 

Somery, Sutton (who merged with their own 

the name of Dudley, and thus confused the 

subject), Dudley (asserted to be descended 





from a carpenter in the town of the same name), 
and Ward. The honours came to the last by 
the marriage of Frances, granddaughter of Ed- 
ward Lord Dudley, a tyrannical neighbour and 
indifferent husband, with Humble Ward, son 
of the jeweller to Henrietta Maria, and de- 
scended from an ancient Norfolk family of that 
name. The Paganels were the great patrons 
of Dudley Priory, the ruins of which still 
remain, about a quarter of a mile from the 
castle. Gervase Paganel was the founder of 
this Clugniac house, and became so in pursua- 
ance of the intention of his father Ralph. He 
had the lord of Birmingham manor among his 
vassals. Except that the castle of this period 
was “demolished” in 1175, the history of the 
fortress is not deeply connected with that of 
this once powerful name, than which few in 
the midland counties deserve, and, we might 
say, would reward, closer research. It was a 
great house, with far-spread dominions and 
singularly varied fortunes. 

Variety in fortune has been, even more than 
is common, the lot of the races whose members 
held Dudley. Paganel went up and down with 
Maude and Stephen, Prince Henry and his 
father the King. The honour passed by marriage 
to John de Somery, whose brother got into 
trouble for refusing the honours of knighthood, 
or rather the pain of paying fees of instalment, 
under Henry the Third. He had a squabble with 
William de Birmingham about knights’ fees, 
and was compelled to abate some of his preten- 
sions over that vassal, whose manor has now 
one of the best-known names in the world; 
this noble was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Lewes. John de Somery built the more ancient 
parts of the castle; those which follow next 
date from Henry the Third’s time. Dudley, 
Earl of Northumberland, early in the six- 
teenth century, added the greater portion of 
the building which now stands so magnifi- 
cent in ruin. John de Sutton fought succes- 
sively, and, we may say, as regards himself, 
successfully, on both sides in the Wars of the 
Roses; and even from Henry the Seventh suc- 
ceeded in getting noteworthy additions to his 
property. John, Lord Dudley, came into colli- 
sion with John Dudley of Northumberland, 
and, being the weaker vessel, went to the wall 
so completely as to be turned out of his own 
castle for the benefit of his stronger namesake, 
to be compelled to spunge upon his friends for 
the rest of his life, to be called “the Quon- 
dam Lord” and “the lord that sold his 
lands.” He had a son who shifted from 
one political side to the other with facility; 
another son, George, was driven to work at 
Calais with a mattock and shovel, and was 
literally hunted over half Europe by the agents 
of Henry the Eighth. The former of these sons 
had the singular fortune of being the last com- 
mander of Ham, the last English fortress in 
France. This he ingloriously abandoned after 
the taking of Guisnes in 1558, and fled into 
Flanders. Nevertheless, he retained credit with 
Elizabeth. Edward Sutton went against the 
great Armada, and performed the part of a cattle- 
lifter in the middle of England, under the rule 
of the great Queen, and acted thus with some- 
thing very like impunity. It was his son whose 
daughter married Humble Ward. Anillegitimate 
son of the son (Ferdinando) was styled Dud 
Dudley, and had so much to do with the pro- 
sperity of his family and country as is involved 
in a large sharein introducing the melting of iron 
ore with pit-coal. The mother of Ferdinando 
came to such trouble through the neglect of 
her husband, that she sold some of her jewels 
to the king, Charles the First. Humble Ward, 
like others, kept fair with both sides in the 
national contests of his time; entertained the 
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King, and got special protection from the Pro- 
tector. John Ward followed earlier examples, 
says our author, in oppressing his neighbours 


(1738); and merited a striking rebuff from a | 


certain Rev. Samuel Bourne, of Coseley, in 
order to get rid of whom, as it appears, he 


actually charged him with being “likely to | 


become chargeable to the parish,” although 
it came out in return that this hardly-used 
preacher had amply relieved some wretched 
tenants of the high-handed lord himself, and 
was an eminently “respectable” person. Can- 
ning’s friend, Earl Dudley, left a great estate, 
and an heir in his minority. Besides large 
legacies to others, he devised what is estimated 
at 80,000/. a year for the purchase of real pro- 

rty. One effect of this has been the accumu- 

tion of a gigantic modern fortune in the hands 
of the present Earl Dudley. 

The chief event in the history of Dudley 
Castle was the siege by the Parliamentary 
army, which is amply illustrated by records 
that are quoted here. The most important part 
of the history of the Priory refers to the disso- 
lution of the establishment. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Tyrol and 
the Eastern Alps. Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. (Murray.) 

A cursory inspection of this Knapsack Guide 

induces us to think it the best of the similar series 

issued by Mr. Murray. It includes many details 
from recent authorities, and we trace frequently 
the compiler’s employment of the publications 
of the London and the Vienna Alpine Club. The 

Dolomitic region is well, though concisely noted, 

and we think from personal knowledge. In these 

respects the book is superior to another Guide for the 

Tyrol in our own language, and the whole is com- 

pendious and convenient. While, however, we say 

thus much in commendation, nothing but actual 
use in the countries indicated will test this or any 
similar book. We spoke, we believe, somewhat 
approvingly of Mr. Murray’s Knapsack Guide for 

Travellers in Switzerland when it first appeared. 

Since that time we have employed it in the Alps, 

and discovered several defects. One is, the times 

or distances given in the margins of the pages. We 
have within the last few weeks tested some of 
these by our own performances, and have been 
occasionally misled by these indications. Few fast 
walkers would accomplish the work in the hours 
indicated in some pages; and few slow walkers 
would fail in others. Indeed, the Swiss Knapsack 
Guide is very unequally executed, being tolerably 
accurate for some districts, and quite defective for 
others. We say this because it may be found to be 
so with the Tyrolese Guide-book on actual trial, 
although to our eye it looks a far better perform- 
ance than its Swiss companion. Yet it may be 
discovered that some old errors are repeated, and 
that the information on which it is professedly 
based is not always sufficiently recent. Opening, 
for example, on a page relating to Lake Como, we 
find these words, “One hour takes you to Majolica 
(inn, La Ville de Milan, first rate).” Now we remem- 
ber that last year we ourselves went to Majolica 
in search of this same first-rate inn, and found it 
to be shut up. It is these individual inaccuracies 
which, though not great in number or importance, 
often disgust a tourist, perhaps unreasonably. 

Should the compiler issue a new edition, we com- 

mend to his notice a sketch of an eight-weeks’ 

tour in the Tyrol, given by Mr. Tuckett in page 

217 of the third volume of ‘The Alpine Journal.’ 

Outlines of this nature, based on actual experience, 

are very serviceable in a guide-book. Only in 

copying from Alpine Journals it should be stated 
that the times and tours are for mountaineers. 

The Diamond Rose: a Life of Love and Duty. By 
Sarah Tytler. (Strahan.) 

‘The Diamond Rose’ will be a pretty gift-book 

for generous-minded aunts and godmothers to 

bestow on the young folks whom they wish to endow 
with a suitable present for birthday or Christmas- 





box. The story contains carefully-written descrip- 
tions of certain phases of Scotch life of a hundred 
years ago. The heroine, Euphame Napier, is a 
young girl well born, but an orphan, and penniless, 
bred up in a charitable establishment endowed by 
Lady Somerville for young girls of gentle birth and 
narrow fortunes, where they were trained in all the 
curiosities of needlework and the mysteries of 
household employment, as well as the rudiments 
of a sound education; thus fitting them to become 
waiting gentlewomen in noble families, or earn 
their living by the practice of embroidery. The 
progress of Euphame, and the ripening of her 
| virtues into gracious loving-kindness and stead fast- 
| ness of purpose, are well drawn, and some of the 
| incidents are very interesting ; but the tone of the 
| book is hard and didactic. A pleasanter style would 
have made the story not less valuable, and con- 
| siderably more attractive. 
| French Stories and Reviews, gathered from Modern 
| Authors—[Contes et Critiques Francais, vecueillis 
des Auteurs Modernes). By the Author of ‘Amy 
Herbert.’ (Longmans & Co.) 
A third of this volume is taken up with the story 
of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les Misérables,’ in a condensed 
form. This is, perhaps, rather too much of one 
sample, but it affords a young reader a fair idea of 
that author’s merits and defects. The other writers 
represented here are Alexandre Dumas, who occu- 
pies a sixth of the volume, partly with imaginary 
impressions of travels more or less achieved by him. 
Of Saint-Hilaire there is a fanciful story of royal 
and imperial visits to the Jnvalides ; and these, 
with a couple of feuilletons by Sainte-Beuve, and 
four critical articles by H. Taine, on Pope, Tenny- 
son, Thackeray, and England and France, com- 
plete the collection. It may interest readers to 
know that M. Taine does not esteem Pope at a 
high rate, nor, indeed, Boileau, as compared with 
him. The latter is as little read by the general 
French, as Pope is by the general English, public ; 
and, unfortunately, the writer seems to think that 
both publics are justified. We hold them both to 
be entirely without justification, unless voluntary 
and authorized ignorance be an excuse. Tennyson, 
in M. Taine’s judgment, is an exquisite reproducer, 
with improvements, of cld forms of building edifices 
of verse; and in Thackeray he deplores a man 
whose talent was carried away from real Art by 
his love of satire. These papers are worth reading, 
but they must be caviare to the general young 
public studying French. 


Studium Generale: a Chapter of Contemporary 
History. By Thomas Andrews, M.D. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tus tract especially relates to the University 
of London, and the Queen’s University, Catholic 
University and Maynooth, in Ireland. We have 
read it with interest; but we do not feel able to 
review it except in connexion with other things, 
and at great length. We hope the time will arrive 
when a useful inquiry will be made into the 
state, not of education drill, examination schemes, 
statistics of classes, &c., but of education itself. 
What is doing? What is taught? How is it 
taught? What are the fruits of that excessive 
acquisition which is everywhere inculcated ? How 
much of it is education of the mind? How much is 
cramming of the head? These and similar ques- 
tions await their day : would it were come! 


A New Theory of Geology, in which the Truth of 
the Bible is demonstrated, and Dr. Colenso’s 
Attack refuted, by proving from Facts and Science 
the Literal Accordance of Geology with the First 
Chapter of Genesis, and also establishing the 
Credibility of Noah's Flood, de. By J. L. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

Or all the forms of semi-scientific mania, scarcely 

one is so persistent as that of which J. L. is a 

recurrent type. Squarers of the circle are few and 

rare, and are extinguished by such men as Prof. 

De Morgan. But these amateur geologists are 

irrepressible; their name is legion, and sometimes 

their ignorance is crass, their presumption alpine. 

Doubtless they show common sense in common 

business, but they are often quite silly in their 

geology. What this author most needs is, first and 
foremost, a knowledge of English grammar and 











composition. As to this J. L., whoever he may be, 
his friends should look closely after him, and send 
him to an evening school. We might cite several] 
passages of very doubtful character. Take only 
one for example: ‘In the carboniferous era it hag 
been shown what was necessary to produce an 
exuberant growth of such vegetables as constitute 
the coal-beds; that is, heat, shade and moisture, 
But perhaps it is not generally known that these 
are also calculated to enlarge the size of animals, 
and the giants mentioned in Scripture may also 
have been produced from this cause.” The moral 
of this little book is, that people ought to go regu. 
larly to church; and this is the only conclusion 
in which we agree with the author, who says, “It 
is therefore obvious that people staying from 
church, on the day set apart for worshipping the 
Deity, is a striking example of neglect of duty, 
for surely in a world of such uncertainty and help. 
lessness as this, people should never omit, when of 
ability, to attend church,” &c. Finally, we know 
two or three respectable geologists, who can even 
write grammatically, and whose initials are J. L, 
Now it becomes all such to rise as one man, and to 
protest that not one of them could by any con- 
ceivable momentary lapse into childishness, write 
such incoherent trash, and above all print such 
incoherent trash as that now before us, signed with 
these letters. 


Modern Inquiries: Classical, Professional, and 
Miscellaneous. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. (Bos- 
ton, U.S., Little, Brown & Co.) 

THESE essays, which are in great part on medical 
subjects, will interest those who like to see im- 
portation of ideas from the United States. Dr. 
Bigelow is a pleasant writer, and seems to have no 
lack of sense. But there is some lack of consistent 
reasoning. After an article on classical studies, 
with much to the point against their exclusive or 
exaggerated use in education, he ends by asking 
whether the recovery cf the lost books of Livy 
would be a sufficient compensation for the sur- 
render of railroads or photography. This absurd 
ending does great injustice to his own subject and 
argument. There is a little of this want of keeping 
throughout. Nevertheless, the articles are pleasant, 
instructive, and acceptable specimens of the tone 
which an educated physician thinks will please his 
countrymen. 


Transactions of the Philosophical Society of New 
South Wales, 1862-65. (Sydney, Reading & 
Wellbank.) 

A highly creditable record of colonial research and 

labour in several departments of science. Some of 

the papers, like those of Mr, Gardiner ‘On Geo- 
metrical Researches,’ are naturally interesting only 
to a select few. Others are more generally attrac- 
tive, and will repay perusal. Mr. Tebbut contributes 

a good paper ‘On Australian Storms,’ but without 

copies of the “series of diagrams” to which he 

alludes. The total absence, indeed, of illustrations 
appears to be a serious defect in the volume. Dr. 

Berncastle writes an instructive notice of the cave- 

temples of India; and the Rev. W. B. Clarke a 

more important, though less generally attractive, 

communication ‘On the Transmutation of Rocks 
in Australasia.’ Curious particulars of savage life 
are included in the concluding article, ‘On the 

Manners and Customs of the Aborigines of the 

Lower Murray and Darling,’ by Gerard Krefft. If 

the Society can contrive to avoid too many purely 

abstract papers, and to add a few simple illustra- 
tions to their future volumes, we shall always wel- 
come them, and peruse them with interest. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
To Mr. R. H. M., « Correspondent of the Church Review. 


Sir,—As my final reply to your voluntary attack upon me in the 
Church Review, on the Doctrine of the Real Presence in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. has been refused publication, I con- 
sider it to be due to the cause I advocate to place you and others 
in possession of that reply, which is as follows. 

remain, Sir, yours respectfully. 
H. HEINFETTER. 

1, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, 

August 26, 1867. 


To the Editor of the Church Review. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to refuse to accept Mr. R. H. M.’s 
tacit invitation to resume our correspondence, as I feel it would 
be as useless to renew a correspondence with one who substitutes 
for the grammatical sense, that is, for the invariable sense, of a 
record, by supposed * hiatus—intent 1 u mystery—facts 
which our Lord purposely left unexpressed for reasons which to the 
eye of faith are obvious.” &c., such sense as suits his own pre- 

ilections ; and to which he now adds a requirement, that all 
shall stand cap in hand, while he determines what words are to 
be supplied to the Divine record of Holy Scripture, in order that 
it may possibly admit of the sense that he desires the Divine 
record should have set forth, as it would be to contend witha 
Swedenborgian, who openly acknowledges your inability to judge 
rightly, unless you have intercourse with the world of Spirits; or 
with a Mormonite, who recognizes no truth but that which is 
obtained by the aid of his own great pair of spectacles. 

remain, Sir, yours truly, 
HERMAN HEINFETTER. 

1, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, 

August 19, 1867. 

P.S. So fertile an imagination as Mr. R. H. M.’s can doubtless 
supply some word in place of the Auxiliary Verb, that will govern 
the words “all the days” in the Accusative Case, in Matt. xxviii. 
20. In Ten other passages he reveals the words that do so, but 
modestly writes, ‘others may possibly suggest better words,” 
i.e., words that do better than do it; I say, “he reveals,’ as 
cannot recall that either of ** the most learned Hebraists or Greek 
Scholars,” reads Mark ix. 41, “ Because ye are (the property) of 

hrist "—genitive governed by “ property” understood ; or 1 Cor. i. 
12—I am the property of Paul, and I am the property of Apollos, 
and I am the property of Cephas, &c. 





The Editor of the Church Review writes: “‘Aug. 24, 1867.— 
H. Heinfetter.—This gentleman has written to say that he de- 
clines replying to R. H. M.’s last letter. We forbear inserting 
the letter in which H. H. states this, as H. H.’s misconception 
of the peat in R. H. M.’s criticism seems perfectly hopeless of 
removal.” 


The entire of this Correspondence is published by R. Elliot, 62, 
Paternoster-row, price 1s., under the title ‘The Real Presence 
Denied and Defended,’ by Herman Heinfetter. 





MICHAEL FARADAY. 

Born 1794; died Sunday, August 25, 1867. 
Such notice as we can give is not a difficult task— 
first, because his biography is very simple. Theson 
of a blacksmith, apprenticed to a bookbinder, work- 
ing at that trade up to the age of twenty-two, 
turned towards science by the irresistible impulse, 
released from trade by Sir Humphry Davy. Let 
him tell his own story, as in his letter to Dr. 
Paris :— 

“My dear Sir,—You asked me to give you an 
account of my first introduction to Sir H. Davy, 
which I am very happy to do, as I think the cir- 
cumstance will bear testimony to his goodness of 
heart. When I was a bookseller’s apprentice, I was 
very fond of experiment, and very averse to trade. 
It happened that a gentleman, a member of the 
Royal Institution, took me to hear some of Sir H. 
Davy’s last lectures in Albemarle Street. I took 
notes, and afterwards wrote them out more fairly 
in a quarto volume. My desire to escape from 
trade, which I thought vicious and selfish, and to 
enter into the service of Science, which I imagined 
made its pursuers amiable and liberal, induced me 
at last to take the bold and simple step of writing 
to Sir H. Davy, expressing my wishes, and a hope 
that, if an opportunity came in his way, he would 
favour my views; at the same time, I sent the 
notes I had taken at his lectures. The answer, 
which makes all the point of my communication, 
I send you in the original, requesting you to take 
great care of it, and to let me have it back, for 
you may imagine how much I value it. You will 
observe that this took placeat the end ofthe year 1812, 
and early in 1813 he requested to see me, and told 
me of the situation of Assistant in the Laboratory 
of the Royal Institution, then just vacant. At the 
same time that he thus gratified my desires as to 
scientific employment, he still advised me not to 
give up the prospects I had before me, telling me 





that Science was a harsh mistress; and, in a pecu- | 





niary point of view, but poorly rewarding those who 
devoted themselves to her service. He smiled at 
my notion of the superior moral feelings of philo- 
sophic men, and said he would leave me to the ex- 
perience of a few years to set me right on the matter. 
Finally, through his good efforts, I went to the 
Royal Institution early in March of 18138, as 
Assistant in the Laboratory; and in October of 
the same year went with him abroad, as his assist- 
ant in experiments and in writing. I returned with 
him in April, 1815, resumed my station in the 
Royal Institution, and have, as you know, ever since 
remained there.—I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 
““M. Farapay.” 


Secondly, we can write nothing about his career 
without entering upon the whole history of electri- 
city in connexion with magnetism, &c., for the last 
fifty years. All the world knows that he was in the 
very foremost rank of discoverers, and of elucidators. 
Whether he was greater at a discovery, or at a 
description of it in a lecture, is not easily settled : 
what is known is that he was among the first of 
mankind in both. 

But both these different celebrities, so well 
known to the world, were almost overshadowed 
in private life by his singular modesty and gentle- 
ness of character, which endeared him to all who 
had the good fortune to come in contact with him. 
On this point it would take more time to write 
than we can now command. We might, indeed, 
heap together descriptive epithets; but they would 
not separate Faraday from others of the class 
amiable. Something more is wanted; a discrimi- 
nating account of that peculiar loveliness of cha- 
racter by which he was distinguished from other 
upright and kindhearted men as much as by his 
own unusual name. We trust there are among 
his compeers those who can fix and hand down 
the moral and social lineaments of his mind. They 
must not allow the name of Faraday to be nothing 
but a peg on which to hang discoveries, 

He died at Hampton Court, in which a residence 
was granted him in 1858, His end was, we hear, 
as peaceful as his life. 





HERNE'S OAK. 
5, North Audley Street, Aug. 27, 1867. 

WHILE working up a portion of this memorable 
tree into covers for the book I have written on its 
identity, looking on the end I observed a great 
peculiarity,—the annular rings accumulated in a 
healthy, vigorous manner up to a certain point, 
when they suddenly ceased, became almost imper- 
ceptible, then increased again in size till they 
attained nearly their former width, afterwards 
gradually diminished towards the outer edge of the 
tree, when they finally became undistinguishable. 

Upon mentioning this phenomenon to an intelli- 
gent gardener of fifty years’ experience, without 
informing him in what wood I had observed it, he 
said that the tree must have been struck by light- 
ning or blighted in some way so as to have stopped 
its growth; otherwise such an appearance would 
not have been presented. It was in the nature of 
trees as it was with us; when they arrived at 
maturity, they began to decline, the same as we did ; 
but it was generally a gradual process: the rings 
in the trunk would become smaller and smaller by 
degrees as the sap flowed less and less up the tree. 

I have since examined the wood more closely, 
and from the healthy part of the tree to the out- 
side of the piece have counted one hundred and 
sixty-four annular rings; if to these are added 
twenty for the sap, which was wasted away from it, 
and- forty-four years, which time at least it is 
known to have been dead, we are carried back as 
far as 1639, as the latest time when the tree could 
have been seared or blighted. How much earlier 
than this it may have been, I am not in a position 
at present to prove; but considering that the rings 
are so small as to be scarcely discernible, and that 
some of the outer portion of the tree has been 
wasted away, I submit that it is not a very pre- 
posterous idea to assume it not improbable that it 
happened during Shakspeare’s time. 

Referring to the first edition of ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ published 1602, we find no 
mention made of Herne’s Oak, neither do we in the 





reprint of 1619. The first mention of it is in the 
First Folio Edition, 1623. So that the probability 
is that the story of ‘“‘Horne the Hunter ”’ existed 
before the tree was attached to it, which subse- 
quent to 1602 being blasted, the superstition of the 
age imputed to the evil power of the spirit of Herne, 
who, according to the previous tradition, “‘ walked 
in shape of a great stag, with huge horns on his 
head.” We are, therefore, led to suppose that 
between 1602 and the date of Shakspeare’s death, 
1616, he perfected the first sketch of the play 
by adding to it such information as he could gather, 
and such improvements as his matured judgment 
suggested; and if we take the period of his 
retirement at New Place as the probable date when 
he calmly set himself to revise and improve his 
plays, collecting them together in the form in which 
they were given to the world in 1623, say 1610 or 
1612, we are thus brought to within twenty-seven 
or twenty-nine years of the date to which we can 
satisfactorily trace the blasting of Herne’s Oak to. 
have taken place: evidence which, if not sufficient 
in itself to identify this tree with the play of Shak- 
speare, yet, when taken in connexion with all the 
other points in favour of the tree, which I have 
previously advanced, it forms powerful collateral 
evidence which the most sceptical cannot deny. 
W. Perry. 





PASCAL AND NEWTON. 
August 27, 1867. 

Sir David Brewster says—‘‘If the correspond- 
ence in question be genuine, Pascal has anticipated 
Newton in the discovery of the Law of Gravity.” 
This is a striking instance of your remark on the 
inaccurate manner in which Newton’s part in the 
matter is spoken of. Pascal, as you showed, said 
no more than Bouillaud had said before him. 
Sir D. Brewster’s own book is accurate in the 
matter. He says (vol. i. p. 282):— 

‘* After refuting the magnetic notions of Kepler, 
Bouillaud maintained that the force of attraction 
must vary reciprocally as the square, and not, as 
Kepler asserted, in the simple ratio of the distance.” 

Again (vol. i. p. 448), Newton (June 20, 1686) 
uses Bouillaud against Hooke in the manner in 
which you use him against Pascal :— 

‘* Bullialdus wrote that all force, respecting the 
sun as its centre, and depending on matter, must 
be reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of the distance 
from the centre and used that very argument for 
it by which you, Sir, [Halley] in the last Zransac- 
tions, have proved this ratio in gravity. Now if 
Mr. Hooke, from this general proposition in Bul- 
lialdus, might learn the proportion in gravity, why 
must this proportion here go for his invention?” 

Here we have, were it wanted, Newton's own 
testimony that Bouillaud had stated the law of 
gravitation. If Pascal’s letters be genuine—which 
I, for one, do not believe,—they leave Newton just 
where he was. 

Sir D. Brewster has made some very effective 
points against these letters. To his statement that 
Newton never wrote in French, I add Newton’s 
own information, given at the age of thirty-one, 
that he could not read French without the con- 
tinual use of a dictionary. As to Newton’s signa- 
ture, however, though it may be ‘Is. Newton ” nine 
times out of ten, there are frequent exceptions, 
which seem to follow a law. Whenever Newton is 
formal, he is “Isaac”: and his formality may often 
be detected by his beginning with ‘‘Mr. ——” instead 
of “Sir.” Thus we usually have “Sir. . 
Is. Newton” to Keill, Halley, and Flamsteed, three 
especial friends. But when he writes an important 
letter to Keill about the dispute on fluxions, it is 
“Dr. Keill. ... Isaac Newton.”” When he makes 
an official kind of demand upon his Achates, 
Halley, as Astronomer Royal, for calculations, it 
is “Dr. Halley. . . . Isaac Newton”: and this 
as late as 1724. And on two occasions on which 
he summons Flamsteed to appear before the referees 
of the catalogue, it is “ Mr. Flamsteed.... Isaac 
Newton.” These are all friendly letters: in both 
the letters to Flamsteed there is an invitation to 
stay and dine given between the initial and terminal 
formalities ; and the first citation is from ‘‘ your 
loving friend.” When the beginning only is in full, 
the letter is to an inferior in social position: thus 
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“Mr. Dary....Is. Newton” is to a mathema- 
tician who was at various times a gauger, tobacco- 
“Sir... . Isaac Newton.” The first is an unusu- 
ally long letter; Sir D. Brewster notes the full 
signature of the long letter to Boyle. The second 
is a notice of completion—“ This Scholium finishes 
the book.” The third is an emphatic demand not 
to be shown any more of the Preface: Newton 
did not wish to be answerable for what might be 
said about the dispute on Fluxions. 

Letters to great people ended with “ Isaac”: 
as to the Duc d’Aumont and to the Lords of the 
Treasury. In the Macclesfield correspondence is 
found every possible form: ‘‘ Newton,” “I. New- 
ton,” ‘Is. Newton,” ‘‘ Isaac Newton,” and 
“Tsaacus Newtonus.” The same may nearly be 
said of the letters in the ‘ Biographia Britannica.’ 
There is one ‘‘Isaac,” to Flamsteed, in 1685. 
“Sir... . Your obliged and humble servant, 
Isaac Newton.” This letter ends with strong 
expressions of gratitude. Thus it seems that New- 
ton’s usual signature has many exceptions, which 
can be nearly reduced to rule. 

A. DE Moreay. 

P.S.—I am told the fabricated letters are signed 
“‘T, Newton.” No stress should be laid upon this: 
Newton, at the early age in question, may not have 
had a signature-groove cut in his brain. 








THE KEY OF ABYSSINIA. 
Bekesbourne, Aug. 24, 1867. 

In my letter which appeared in the Atheneum 
on the 17th instant, I alluded to the Aligdddi as 
being a tributary of the Hadas. 

I would now request you to allow me to place 
on record in your columns that on May the 7th, 
1866, this river Aligiddi was crossed by my wife 
and myself on our way from Halai to Massowah, 
at a short distance above its junction with the 
Hadas, and not far from where the latter turns off 
eastward to the sea between the site of the ancient 
Adulis and its modern representative Zulla. 1 
months previously, on our journey into Abyssini 
we had crossed the sandy and stony bed of a torrent 
without a drop of water in it ; but, at the moment 
of our return, a sudden fall of rain in the upper 
country rendered it a muddy stream, twenty-five 
or thirty yards in breadth, and about two feet 
deep ; the water, as we were informed on the spot, 
coming down from sixteen villages in the Abys- 
sinian district of Hamasyen, as far north as 
Asmiira. 

As far as I am aware, the Aligdddi was pre- 
viously unknown to travellers, although so many 





have crossed its bed on their way from Massowah | 
by the ordinary caravan road to Halai and Digsa | 


{Dixan). In the map accompanying Mr. Werner 
Munzinger’s work, ‘ Ostapikanische Studien,’ pub- 
lished at Schaffhausen in 1864, the Hadas is not 
marked as turning eastward to the sea; whilst all 
the watercourses north of 15° N. lat., between 


Kdiyakhér and Asmara, are laid down as running | 


northwards instead of southwards; and as this 


map was constructed by the well-known geogra- | 


pher and cartographer, Dr. Petermann, by whom 
it is also published in his Mittheilungen, it must 
be accepted as having been based on the latest 
and best authorities. Such being the case, I thought 
it only right, on my arrival at Massowah, to point 
out to Mr. Munzinger these errors in the map to 
his work. 

In the map accompanying my own work, ‘The 
British Captives in Abyssinia,’ published in Decem- 
ber, 1866, I introduced for the first time these 
important changes in the hydrography of this 
portion of the Abyssinian coast, which, notwith- 
standing its proximity to Massowah, had remained 
so imperfectly known. It is scarcely necessary to 
explain that as my knowledge of the Aligdddi was 
derived from oral information, its course would 
only be laid down approximately. 

I am happy to observe from Mr. Munzinger’s 
sketch mapof the road to Kdiyakhér, dated the 1st of 
March, 1867, given at page 136 of the Blue-Book 
on Abyssinia just laid before Parliament, that these 
my corrections are confirmed and adopted by him. 
As is only natural, the Aligdddi, written Alyguadey 


Massowah, is much more accurately laid down than 
in my map of December, 1866, as resulting from 
an actual survey of its entire course. 


It is not a little singular that exactly three-and-+ 


twenty years before I thus crossed the Aligdddi in 

| the lower part of its channel, namely, on the 4th 
of May, 1843, I crossed the upper portion of the 
same stream near Kdiyakhor ; but, from its extra- 

| ordinary winding course in that vicinity, as is so 
clearly shown in Mr. Munzinger’s present sketch, 
I fell into the error of other travellers of supposing 
it to be the head of the Midimbar, a watercourse 
marked in my map of 1844, contained in the 17th 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, as running north-westwards to Massowah. 
A brief description of this excellent road is given 
by me in page 64 of the same volume. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to correct an 
oversight in my former communication. I there 
spoke of the dry bed of the Haddés between Adulis 
and Zulla as being 25 or 30 yards broad. This was 
the breadth of the stream of the Aligsdddi as we 
saw it running. The dry bed of the Hadds must be 
fully twice or thrice as broad, and in places even 
more, Compared with this, the channel by which 
the rainfall of probably 1,000 square geographical 
miles is discharged into the sea, if only for a brief 
period, all watercourses in the vicinity sink into 
insignificance. The wisdom of the founders of 
Adulis was displayed in the choice of a spot so 
richly supplied with water in a desert and almost 
waterless region ; and whenever peaceful commer- 
cial relations are established with the interior, 
Adulis, at the mouth of the Hadds, will again 
prove itself to be the Key of Abyssinia. 

| CHARLES BekeE. 





MERCATOR’S MAP OF THE EMPIRE OF THE 
ABYSSINIANS. 
Norton, Stockton-on-Tees, Aug. 26, 1867. 

I am much obliged to my kind friend Dr. Beke 
for his letter in last week’s Athencum. I also thank 
him for pointing out to me his paper ‘ On the Nile 
and its Tributaries,’ published in 1847, in vol. xvii. 
of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
I am sorry to say that, on referring to my copy of 
that Journal, I find that I have never read it, as 
its leaves remain uncut. At present, being too much 
engaged, I must defer the perusal of it to a future 
day, although, on casting my eye over pp. 70, 7i 
of that paper, it appears that in the long extract 
given, it is the lake named Zaflan by Mercator, 
which corresponds with the Nyassa, or Zambeze, 
or Maravi, or Kilwa (Quiloa), which is there 
described, and not the Zembre, or Zambere, hodie 
the Tanganyika. And, indeed, I am confirmed in 
this by Dr. Beke’s own statement (at p. 72) that 
“the great lake called by the Portuguese ‘ Zam- 
beze,’”—not “‘ Zambre,” as now substituted by Dr. 
Beke (in his note in the Athenwum),—“ they had no 
| difficulty in identifying with the easternmost of 
Ptolemy’s two lakes.” 

But Mercator does not make “the Nile of 
Egypt” (‘‘Nilus fl.”) flow from it, although he 
does—and which I believe is the fact—make that 
glorious river flow out ‘‘ of the other lake lying far 
| to the west,” namely, the vast sea of Tanganyika. 

And the Doctor’s observation that the Portuguese 
“appear to have had no knowledge of it,’”’ can 
searcely, I think, be supported. Also, if Dr. Beke, 

| now finding his great error, seeks to change the 
lake Zambeze, or Nyassa, for the lake Zembre, or 
Tanganyika, how does he reconcile those passages ? 
In fact, as yet we know of no other lake described 
by Ptolemy, or any other geographer, “lying far 
to the west” of the Zembre. 

With regard to Mercator’s other part of his map, 
which relates to the more northern districts of 
Africa, from about 4° north of the equator, and 
throughout Abyssinia, the kingdom of the Mighty 
(Prester) John, I, not having studied, can say 
nothing ; besides, in truth, it lies beyond the 





5? 
bounds of my memoir on the Equatorial Lakes 
and the Upper (supposed) Sources of the Nile. 
Abyssinia is a country particularly known to Dr. 
Beke, personally and otherwise. 

I can only repeat that Mercator’s portion of his 


| by Mr. Munzinger, in whose former map “ Alli- 
| gidi” is a village on a watercourse running towards 
cutter, gunner, &c. On three occasions Cotes gets | 





map of Africa, which I have commented upon, must 
be considered by all unbiassed persons as a remark. 
able production for the period in which it wag 
drawn, viz., two hundred and fifty years ago, and 
that it will remain an authority of value even at 
this day. The chief lakes and the rivers are laid 
down in it, some with more, and others with less, 
; accuracy; but they, on the whole, present a very 
true general representation of the Nile, the great 
lake Zembre, or Zambere (not Zambeze), the two 
rivers which run into it, and I believe the true 
| Nile, or Bahr el Abiad, which will be proved by 
some future traveller to run out of it, together with 
many other physical subjects, to which I haye 
before referred. But lake Zembre can have nothing 
to do with the Abyssinian river, Takui; which 
Dr. Beke, properly designating it the ‘ Pseudo- 
Nilus,”’ states (p. 72) expressly that it ‘‘ must have 
its origin in Lake Zambeze,” hodie Nyassa. 
Indeed, I have no doubt, as I have already written, 
that this illustrious geographer had drawn this 
central portion of his map, partly from the Ava- 
bian descriptions and maps, and partly from the 
then more modern and better known accounts from 
Portuguese merchants. It cannot for a moment 
be supposed that Mercator fabricated this central 
portion of Africa solely from his own brain and 
fancy, unsupported by such faithful accounts. As 
to the ‘‘ list of names’”’ which Dr. Beke has added, 
I cannot agree that Bilibranas is intended for 
Debra Libanos, Ambian for Tombyen, Ougne for 
Goangue, Oafates for Gafat, Barcena for Bahr 
Tsana, &c. The last is surely the Baringo, and its 
latitude is quite correct, though placed too much 
to the east. But, even supposing that such mistakes 
have actually been made by Mercator, 
—ubi plura nitent in (chart4) non ego pau cis 
Offendar maculis, 

when this distinguished geographer has so correctly 
detailed the main features of central Equatorial 
Africa as abounding in lakes, rivers and moun- 
tains. 

Dr. Beke, whose work, ‘The British Captives 
in Abyssinia,’ I have not seen, is worthy of great 
praise for his indefatigable labours in Abyssinia 
and on the Nile; but I must add, that neither he 
nor Mercator is positively exact in a// points con- 
nected with those highly-interesting regions. 

Joun Hoee. 


| 





ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES. 
10, Poultry, Aug. 27, 1867. 

I am desired by the Board to submit a few 
remarks in reference to the article on the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables, contributed to the number 
of the Atheneum published on the 24th inst., 
requesting, in fairness to the institution, their 
insertion in your next. 

Your contributor gives the following account of 
the rise of the charity:—‘‘ Some seventeen years 
ago there appeared in a London periodical, of large 
circulation and corresponding influence, an article 
upon the condition of the poor, in which it was 
observed that whilst there were so many hospitals 
for the special care of the various ailments and 
diseases known to suffering humanity, there was 
no hospital for the reception of persons past cure. 
Acting upon this hint, some well-known promoters 
of what are commonly called ‘ Election-Charities’ 
determined upon getting up an institution of the 
class, in which it is said that the luxury of feeling 
is proportioned to the number of votes, and the 
luxury of votes to the number of half-guineas. 
An institution of this sort is originated with very 
little difficulty and still less risk; for of course 
the amount to be distributed in pensions or other- 
wise is only the balance which remains after pay- 
ment of expenses. In the present case, a difficulty 
did present itself, for a schism arose among the 
promoters of the institution, and a number of them 
seceded, and established a ‘British Home for 
Incurables,’ which flourishes in another suburb. 
But this competition only stimulated action ; and 
the ‘Royal Hospital for Incurables,’ as originally 
founded, went on advertising and circulating its 
telling ‘ Appeals,’ until it was able, first to found an 
institution at Carshalton, then to remove to larger 





premises at Coulsdon, and ultimately to make pur- 
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chase of a ducal mansion close to Putney Heath, 
in which its inmates are at present located. 

There are here two errors in fact: ist, the 
«schism ” referred to occurred six years after the 
foundation of the charity, and not, as stated, prior 
to its first efforts; 2ndly, the institution never 
occupied premises at Coulsdon,—the removal from 
Carshalton was to Putney. 

In reference to the mansion purchased for the 
use of the Hospital, your contributor says: ‘‘ These 
changes and removals have of course entailed 
expense, though we believe they have been effected 
as economically as possible. The purchase of Mel- 
rose Hall, the present Hospital, considering the 
price of ‘park-like lands and grounds’ (as the 
auctioneers term them) in the vicinity of London, 
was not an expensive one. The great cost has 
resulted from the ‘Hall,’ as might have been 
expected, being just as unfit a place for an hospital 
as any old family munsion of the last century 
might be expected to be. Hence has arisen | 
‘necessary alterations and improvements,’ ‘repairs,’ 
‘the addition of a new wing,’ ‘the proposed | 
addition of another wing,’—all of which are totalled | 
up under the head of ‘ Building Expenses’ in the | 
annual accounts, at the rate of ‘5,579/.’ in one year, 
*3,4501.’ in another, ‘5,036/.’ in a third,—to say | 
nothing of an item of ‘16,900J.’ invested in land. | 
In theaggregate, these items forland and buildings, 
&c. will be found to be far in excess of the amount | 
spent on the incurables themselves.” | 

I take leave to say, that although it was neces- | 
sary to speak of repairs and improvements carried | 
out in the mansion, nothing whatever has been 
done in the way of structural alteration beyond | 
the enlarging of some of the windows, and making 
requisite entrances into the new wing. This will | 
be plain to any visitor who will examine the build- 
ing for himself. As to repairs, they consisted chiefly 
of painting, whiting and papering. The house was 
so well built as to require no others. | 

A more serious matter is the fitness of the | 
building which your contributor calls in question. 
I admit, with him, that the requisites of an hospital 
are not to be expected in a private residence, how- 
ever commodious. In an ordinary hospital we look 
for long wards, and ranges of beds affurding ample 
passage for surgeons, nurses and others; the stay 
of the inmates is brief, and the object is their | 
treatment, cure and discharge. The sight of as 
much suffering as a corridor may contain, and the 
risk of repulsive companionship, may well be borne 
for the sake of recovery. But this institution is, to 
its inmates, a home for life; they are essentially 
a family, and the expectations of those who pur- 
chased Melrose Hail have been completely 
answered in its fitness as a home for invalids. On 
this matter of opinion we distinctly join issue with 
the writer of the article, and we have sufficient 





| by parties outside, to watch, and, as it seemed, to 


| most other institutions of the class, the patients 


| by a medical attendant to the establishment 
| residing in the neighbourhood, who, by the way, 


| medical officer, and we confess to very great 
| surprise at finding the contrary practice to pre- 


| are totally helpless, requiring to be assisted in 


reason to know that the public participate in our | 


views. 

In relation to expense, it will follow that, with 
the exception of a comparatively small amount, 
the sums referred to have been employed upon new 
works, But on this subject the Board desire pre- 
sently to speak. I am tempted to quote and com- 
ment upon your contributor’s remarks on the 
general domestic arrangements ; but I forbear to do 
so. On the points of accommodation, association, 
&c., Iam prepared to say, the answer is to be looked 
for at the hospital itself, and on the testimony 
of noblemen and gentlemen of discrimination, who 
have seen for themselves, and have risked the public 
expression of their opinion ia our favour. I must, 
however, cite and correct a palpable mis-statement. 
The writer says: “‘As to the cheerfulness and 
happy condition of the patients, in the spring of 
the present year there were certain unpleasant 
investigations, commonly called ‘coroner's in- 
quests, into deaths which had occurred with 
unusual rapidity at the Royal Hospital for In- 
curables. The evidence that was then given cer- 
tainly did not altogether bear out Lord Dufferin’s 
conclusions as to ‘the tender solicitude’ bestowed 
upon the inmates. The nurses were charged with 
very rough treatment of some of the poor helpless 
creatures committed to their care, respecting some 
of whom the evidence was of an extremely painful 
character. It was, however, conclusively proved 


by the medical witnesses that the deceased inmates | 
died natural deaths; and the principal medical | 
witness said that the nurse principally accused was | 
‘kind and attentive, although she had very un- | 
thankful and obnoxious duties to perform.’ It may | 
easily be understood that all this was true enough, | 
whether for or against the discipline of the 
institution.” | 
A coroner’s inquest has been held this year 

into the cause of death of a person seventy-three 

years of age. One inquest only (not ‘certain | 
coroner’s inquests ”) has occurred ; it was held at | 
the request of the Board, and much against the | 
wishes of the friends of the deceased. Three | 
patients, extreme cases, died within a short period | 
of each other ; it was found that rumour had dealt 
with these circumstances, so that a reflexion was 
cast upon the institution which only a public 
inquiry, however painful and needless, could dispel, 
and it was promptly demanded by the Board. 
The verdict, as your contributor admits, was con- 
clusively in favour of the hospital. It is but just to 
add, that this verdict was given notwithstanding a | 
solicitor had been employed, not in the interest of | 
the friends of the deceased or of the Board, but 


stimulate the inquiry. 

The following paragraph in your article deserves 
a. word of notice :—“ It must be evident, however, 
to any one who visits this hospital that here, above 


most helpless and most requiring assistance are 
those most at the mercy of the nurses and atten- 
dants. It is worthy of observation that of the 
immense staff of this institution there is no resident 
medical officer! Attendance is given—and we 
have no doubt very conscientiously given—daily, 


does not appear to be at all overpaid for his 
services; but it might have been imagined that 
the whole establishment of an hospital for incur- 
ables would have been primarily placed under the 
care and management of a well qualified resident 


vail.” 

The staff of the institution ¢s comparatively 
large, but it must surely have occurred to the 
writer of the above remarks to notice the peculiar 
manner in which our patients are afflicted: many 


eating, moving, and every personal office. To 
many such in private life the whole time of an 
attendant would be devoted, whose task would be 
no sinecure; in our home each nurse or attendant 
has the complete care of from three to six patients. 
The staff is large, but a smaller one would fall short 
of the painful requirements of our inmates, and 
parsimony in this respect would be unjust and | 
unkind. The Board have never seen the absolute | 





| necessity of a resident medical officer. The patients | 





expended upon the incurables. I subjoin his calcu- 
lations and inferences. 

‘‘Take the account afforded in the last Annual 
Report of this institution,—an account, we should 
observe, which is very fairly rendered. It appears 
that the ‘ Receipts’ for the year were 22,823/. The 


| * Expenditure’ was as follows :— 


On the Incurables. 
Housekeeping Se 
Medical expenses oe 
Wines and spirits .. ee 
Payments to pensioners .. oe 
Medical expenses of ditto 


General Expenses. 
Salaries and wages at Hospital .. 


Laundry wages . . ee oe 
Estate wages oo 

Furniture, fittings, &c.  .. 

Rent of houses oe . 
Tithe and rates oe 

Rent of London offices os 
Salaries, &c. at office oe 


Office and election expenses’... 
Printing and stationer, on = 
Advertisements ‘ oo 
Postages . Dam 
Travelling expenses .. oe 
Festival expenses on ‘as 
Legal expenses, auditors, and small items. . 





95 





£4,482 
On Building and Estate Expenses, Balances, cc. 
Estate expenses os 922 





Building expenses 5,036 
Repayment of advance . 2,000 
Purchase of stock oe oe 2,000 
Balance oo , + 4,003 

£13,961 


Thus we see that whilst the expenditure upon the 
incurables themselves amounted, out of this one 
year's magnificent receipts, to less than 4,500J. (or 
not one-fourth of the income), the salaries, office 
expenses, and charges of the establishment 
amounted to as much more; whilst nearly 14,0000. 
out of the 22,000/. received went in building 
expenses, or was reserved in the form of stock or 
balance for the like object!” 

From eleven items of expense (the first in his 
order), he has elected five only as bestowed upon 
the patients; but I ask why, in common fairness, 
are the other six excluded? Is not the pay of the 
officers and nurses of the establishment a direct 
contribution to the invalids? Are not furniture 
and rent and the tillage of the ground directly on 
their behalf, as also rent, rates and tithe ? 

I, therefore, dispute the premises of your contri- 
butor, and must decline the task of amending his 
conclusions. 

I submit, however, that the writer is not justified 
in putting down other items of expenditure to 
objects to be considered as alien to the beneficiaries, 
I respectfully contend that the raising, in due 
season, of a permanent hospital is conferring a 
direct benefit upon the objects of the charity 
now and for all time to come. Why should the 


are, as a rule, past active treatment, and need Directors, now that the occasion demands it and 
chiefly to have their distresses mitigated and their | the opportunity offers, neglect the duty of handing 
lives cheered. For the former object the constant | down to their successors a suitable building, so as 
daily oversight of a medical man is provided, and | to leave them free to carry on and extend so good 
he is assisted by a skilled head nurse; for the | a work? Your correspondent disputes the necessity 
latter there are, besides the endeavours of kind | for the additions now being made. He says: 
officials, all possible appliances, the donations of | ‘‘ When we last visited it, there was at least one 
many benefactors giving, no doubt, an appearance | large room wholly unoccupied on the first floor of 
of luxury to some parts of the building, and per- | the present new building, and we were given to 
haps accounting for your correspondent’s suspicion | understand that the whole of the upper floor was 
of extravagance. | vacant. It is an injury to the cause of true charity 
But the gravamen of the article consists in the | to be always making these pressing appeals for 
charge of an undue expenditure upon objects | large sums of money, and, as in this case, to be 
other than the incurables themselves. The writer making them without necessity.” 
takes his figures from the financial statement of | Again he is wrong in fact. Had he not taken 
the year before last (which, by the way, he mis-| the word of some irresponsible person, but ascended 
takes for that of last year), and commences by | to the top floor of the wing, he would have found 
stating the receipts as 22,823/., whereas this sum | it occupied by many patients. It has not a spare 
includes a cash balance brought forward of 2,645/, | room. We say the time for building has arrived, 
and the conversion of stock into cash 2,914J., | and we apprehend no wise builder would defer the 
leaving actual income 17,2641. This distinction, | erection of his house till he wanted to inhabit it. 
so simply arithmetical, ought to have been made,| But, not to notice other topics, your writer 
and for want of it the writer has roundly asserted, | complains of the principle of setting aside a portion 
what is greatly beyond the truth, that 20,0007. of the revenue as a reserve. He says: “It is 
a year and upwards are subscribed to the objects difficult to imagine that the numerous subscribers 
of the charity. The burden of the charge, how- | to this charity, numbering very nearly 6,000, would 
ever, is, that only a certain inadequate sum is, permit their subscriptions to be thus continuously 
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applied. But in the ‘ Constitution’ of this hospital 
there is a rule which appears to authorize the 
present application of the bulk of the receipts: — 
‘XXX. All Life Subscriptions shall be invested 
in the parliamentary stocks or funds of the United 
Kingdon, or in the purchase of land, in the names 
of not less than four trustees,......and the same 
shall be held by the said trustees upon trust, as 
a permanent fund for the charity.’ Turning to 
another page of the ‘Constitution,’ we find that 
by ‘all Infe Subscriptions’ is meant all contri- 
butions of five guineas and upwards, whether 
annual or otherwise! So that the result is, that if 
you give a donation of five guineas for the benefit 
of the incurables in this hospital, it goes to a 
capital account, invested in the funds or in 
landed property, in the names of trustees, as a 
Permanent Endowment Fund; whilst the smaller 
subscriptions only—the guineas or half-guineas 
annually subscribed — are bestowed upon the 
present objects of the institution! The rule 
which thus gives power to invest all the larger 
contributions of this charity as a ‘ Permanent 
Fund’ for its benefit, appears to have admitted 
of a construction which would have prevented such 
amounts from being applied to the purchase of such 
an estate as Melrose Hall. Another rule (rule 
XXXII.) was accordingly adopted, which rendered 
it ‘lawful for the board of management to purchase, 
or take in exchange, or by way of lease, any here- 
ditaments,” &c.; and also to sell, exchange, lease, 
mortgage, or otherwise encumber their properties! 
And to this rule has been superadded another, which 
expressly provides that rule XXXII. ‘shall apply 
to any land purchased with the proceeds of the fund 
oreated by Rule XXX.’; so that, in effect, all the 
donations and subscriptions of five guineas and 
upwards given to this hospital are not only carried 
to a permanent fund, but that permanent fund is 
practically placed beyond the reach and control of 
the subscribers, and left to the control of the ‘board 
of management,’ to deal with as they please!” 

I am weary of pointing to inaccuracies, but I 
must observe that only such sums of 5l. 5s. and 
upwards as are intended, without any following 
payment, to create a life interest for an individual, 
are thus set aside. All annual subscriptions of 
whatever amount, all donations not intended to 
give a life, but only a present, benefit, all legacies 
and collections, all sums specially contributed (as 
for building) are spent. For the reserve, it is con- 
sidered a sufficient justification is found in the fact 
that, in taking persons for life, the board incur a 
long and indefinite responsibility. A general hospi- 
tal (and many of them are largely endowed) might 
close its doors to-morrow, and no injustice would be 
done to the sick and wounded, for they have no 
claim ; but our patients have at least a moral claim 
for life-long support, and if a loss of annual revenue 
should befall the institution, what shall stand it in 
stead? Your contributor need not fear that our 
funds will ever outgrow our liabilities, and I am 
sure he will not envy public trustees a position 
of mere security. 

With regard to the interpretation of the rules 
providing for this security, your correspondent, 
with a keenness that almost seems to betray a bias, 
has discovered that one was made to nullify the 
other. It seems to me that the second rule is 
intended to enable the Board, as a managing body, 
to sell or purchase, &c., landed property with a 
view to the profitable application of their fund in 
accordance with the first rule. This was its inten- 
tion. 

I will not trouble you further. I have found in 
your correspondent’s article one word of praise, 
that our account has been fairly rendered. For 
this the Board thank him, but they think that an 
article admitted into a first-class periodical touch- 
ing the character of a public institution should at 
the least have had the merit of exactness. 

FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

M. Schneider, President of the Corps Législatif 
and head of the iron-works at Creusot, in France, 
has presented to the British Government a com- 
plete set of the illustrations of the system of primary 


instruction carried on in the schools attached to 
his work. In these schools upwards of 4,000 children 
are educated, and the system appears to be far 
more comprehensive and complete than any similar 
school in England. It is at these works that a 
large number of the locomotives for the Great 
Eastern Railway is manufactured, and thence 
imported into England. 

In what are to be the celebrated Pascal Letters, 
we are informed by the Monde, a Parisian journal 
which pretends to science, that there are letters of 
Newton to Lagrange, and of Lagrange to Newton. 
A very difficult question is thus opened: did 
Newton write after he was dead, or Lagrange 
before he was born? We have, for this occasion, 
made application in the proper quarter, and we 
learn that, to prevent either of these great men 
from taking an undue advantage of the other, the 
correspondence took place in the nine years in 
which both the unusual proceedings were requisite. 
Some of the letters are in Latin, and the headings 
are as in ‘‘ Viro clarissimo Josepho Ludovico La- 
grangio, paulisper naturo, Isaacus Newtonus, nuper 
mortuus, 8S. P. D.” The Monde very justly remarks 
that the day when, after the official removal of all 
doubt and the extinction of all contradiction, this 
incomparable collection shall be published, will be 
one of the brightest in the history of science. 
This is quite true. A Correspondent informs us that 
we ought to take care how we laugh at such things ; 
for that he is in possession of letters which passed 
between Montucla and Delambre long before either 
was born. They are addressed ‘‘ Aux soins de M. 
Pascal” and they are “ Sur l’avenir de lhistoire 
dans la France.” Montucla regrets the little dispo- 
sition to attend to history, and the other answers, 
** Consolez-vous, mon cher Abbé [how curious that 
people should take their titles before birth], il restera 
toujours des Francais dignes de nous.” This is true 
also : but we, in the exercise of our editorial impar- 
tiality, will not, while the Pascal matter is pending, 
give any opinion as to which side of the controversy 
is indicated. 

Mr. Weld writes :— 

** August 26, 1867. 

‘As Dr. Gray’s letter to Dr. Sharpey, pub- 
lished in the last number of the Atheneum, 
respecting Sir Joseph Banks’s grave at Heston may 
cause many persons to believe that the memory of 
that eminent man was not duly honoured, I may 
be permitted to state that immediately after his 
death steps were taken for the purpose of paying 
a tribute of respect to his memory. A meeting 
under the patronage of the King was held; Sir H. 
Davy occupied the chair, and it was attended by 
several influential noblemen and eminent men of 
science. It was resolved that a whole-length marble 
statue of Sir J. Banks should be executed by Sir 
F. Chantrey, and that it should be placed in the 
Halil of the British Museum. About 2,000/. was 
subscribed, 5251. of which was paid to Chantrey. 
The statue was presented to the Trustees of the 
Museum in 1832, and the surplus money, after 
paying all the expenses of the statue, was devoted 
to an engraving of the statue, copies of which 
were distributed to various institutions and indi- 
viduals, Yours, &c., C. R. WELD.” 


Mr. W. H. Collingridge has presented 100 
guineas towards a fund for enlarging the Printers’ 
Almshouses at Wood Green, on condition that 
9002. more be raised to complete the sum required. 
The extension is greatly needed, since the old 
buildings are full, and there are many worthy 
applicants for admission. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are preparing for the 
autumnal reader ‘The Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence of Sir Philip Francis,’ commenced by the 
late Joseph Parkes, continued and edited by 
Herman Merivale,—‘The Life of the Baron 
Bunsen,’ drawn chiefly from family papers, and 
edited by his son, George von Bunsen,—‘ The 
Irish in America,’ by John Francis Maguire, M.P., 
—‘ Letters of Distinguished Musicians: Gluck, 
Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber and Mendelssohn,’ 
translated from the German by Lady Wallace,— 
‘Antient Parliamentary Elections, a History show- 
ing how the Earliest Parliaments of England 


Elected them,’ by Homersham Cox,—The Third 
Volume of the History of India, by John Clark 
Marshman, bringing down the historical narrative 
of events to the close of Lord Dalhousie’s adminis- 
tration, and completing the work,—‘ History of 
the French in India, from the Founding of Pon. 
dicherry in 1674 to its Capture in 1761,’ by Major 
G. B. Malleson,—‘ A Dictionary of General Bio. 
graphy, containing Concise Memoirs and Notices 
of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, with a 
Classified and Chronological Index of the Principal 
Names,’ edited by William L. R. Cates. 


We have received the following note :— 
“Milton House, Ludgate Hill, Aug. 26, 1867. 

*« Permit us briefly to correct an error which 
appears in your last issue, page 244. The édition 
de luxe of Mrs. Austin’s ‘Story without an End’ 
will be published by us this autumn, and not by 
Messrs. Cundall & Fleming, who have nothing to 
do with the work. 

“Sampson Low, Son & Marston.” 

We are always happy to supply our younger 
contemporaries with anything they may want in 
the way of facts, ideas, dates, and opinions; and 
this is a source of happiness which scarcely ever fails 
us. Sometimes our friends are good enough to say 
where they “find their own”; sometimes they are 
not. To wit, on Monday last, an afternoon sheet, 
which has merit enough of its own to allow of its 
respecting other people’s property, and which com- 
monly does itself the justice of honourable quota- 
tion, conveyed into its occasional notes two para- 
graphs from our pages—one on poultry-breeding 
in France, the other on the Plato’s cruise off the 
Irish coast. We are glad to find that our literary 
art was so far satisfactory to our contemporary 
that he had scarcely any need to alter our form of 
words, even for the sake of what lawyers call a 
colourable alteration. Next morning, both these 
paragraphs were quoted from the afternoon sheet 
into the other papers. 

We have been asked to point out that the Dray- 
ton Society and the Roxburghe Library are iden- 
tical. The Drayton Society, which never had actual 
existence, was the name originally proposed for the 
Roxburghe Library. 

For the old Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, when 
transformed into a recreation-ground, we suggest 
the name of Bunhill Field, the ancient style ; or, if 
it cannot be called a Field, then Bunhill Garden. 
Bunhill Park will be too pompous for the very 
moderate occasion. Here is no monument to De 
Foe: would not a public subscription for that end 
be responded to by his countless lovers? A joint 
memorial to the many worthies who are interred 
in this place would be desirable; Bunyan, George 
Fox, Isaac Watts, Ritson, Stothard, Blake, Fleet- 
wood, Knollys, and Lardner might well be com- 
memorated. 

The newspapers seem bent on making the very 
most of the Sultan’s recent experience of railways. 
When he landed in France, they described what 
they imagined must be his sensations on his first 
railway journey. Now that he has returned to 
Stamboul, by way of the Danube, they are again 
busy with what they fancy must have been his 
sensations on his first railway journey in his own 
dominions. Now, it is true that the Sultan, the 
chief of a proud nation of horsemen, is not so 
familiar as Louis Napoleon and the Czar Alexander 
with express trains; still, railways are not quite 
beyond his experience, even in his own dominions. 
A couple of years ago he travelled by express from 
Alexandria to Cairo, and His Majesty is certainly 
well acquainted with the iron road from Smyrna 
to Aidin. 

Accounts have been received from the Cape of 
Good Hope that H.M.S. Petrel took on board the 
Livingstone searching expedition on the 15th of 
July, and purposed sailing immediately for the 
mouth of the Zambesi. On arriving there the expe- 
dition, under the command of Mr. Young, will be 
disembarked, the steel boat put together, and the 
expedition will ascend the River Shire as far as 
Murchison Falls. The boat will be taken to pieces 
at this point, and carried overland about fifty miles. 
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The expedition will then cross Lake Nyassa, within 
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about fifty miles of the north end of which it is 
alleged Dr. Livingstone was murdered. 

The following, just received in a private letter 
from Bombay, will be read with hopefulness by 
all who are interested in the fate of Dr. Living- 
stone:—‘‘ We feel great anxiety here about the 
fate of the Doctor, from whom nothing has been 
heard for upwards of a year. We do not, however, 
credit the accounts given of his murder by Mus4 
and his Hinzudni companions. Not a single one 
of the eleven Christian Africans who accompanied 
Dr. Livingstone from Bombay hasreturned tous; and 
we conclude that he has most likely gone with them 
into the unexplored lake country. Two of them, 
who were educated to a certain extent in the 
Mission Institution under myself, were young 
Ajawas whom he had brought to India; and they 
were well acquainted with the languages of the 
country to which he was going. Had their master 
fallen, as described by Musa, both they and their 
companions (who were all from the Church Mission 
at Nasik) would, we are confident, have sought to 
return to India, where they have many warm 
friends willing to assist them in a settlement in 
Africa were it necessary.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul will give their 
impersonations at the Strand Theatre during the 
msuing week. 

Yet another correction of the 
logue:— 


Portrait Cata- 


*€ 9, Wellington Road, Aug. 26, 1867. 

‘To the numerous corrections made by the 
Atheneum in the Catalogue of Portraits now 
exhibiting at South Kensington will you permit 
me to add another. No. 254 in the Catalogue, 
‘Portrait of Chief Justice Willes,’ is said to have 
been painted by ‘Hudson.’ This portrait has 
been well engraved by ‘G. Vertue,’ a copy 
of which I have compared with the picture, and 
on which the painter’s name is given as ‘J. B. 
Van Lo.’ Iam, &c., THos. MEDWIN.” 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have done a 
good many foolish and scandalous things in their 
time, and are resolved to keep up their character. 
Their last performance has been to necessitate the 
closing of the Lambeth Library, and the dismissal 
of the learned and courteous Librarian, Prof. 
Stubbs. All the Manuscripts which the Arch- 
bishop had lent to scholars have been called in, 
and no one can now obtain access to the treasures 
of the Library. By the Act of last year the main- 
tenance of the Library and the payment of the 
Librarian devolved on the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, but they have refused to make a proper 


provision for either purpose, and the Archbishop | 


has in consequence been obliged to close the 
Library and dismiss the Librarian. This is a 
public scandal. The Commissioners with their large 
revenue must have the power of fitly fulfilling the 
duties placed on them by the Act, and it is too bad 
that the interests of literature and history should 
suffer from their neglect. 

We understand that a house (No. 17, Savile 
Row) has been taken for the temporary accommo- 
dation of the University of London, at present 
lodged in the east wing of Burlington House. It 
is expected that the University will remove at 
Michaelmas, after which the work of demolition 
will commence to clear the ground for the new 
buildings in which the Royal Society and some 
other Societies are to be located. The rear of the 
new building for the University is now up to a 
level with the roofs of the houses in Burlington 
Gardens, and as the masons have resumed work on 
the facade, we may presume that the vexed question 
as to style has been settled. The new galleries for 
the Royal Academy are rising higher and higher, 
with solid and well-built walls, and give good 
reason to infer that the stipulation requiring their 
roofing-in by Christmas will be complied with. 

The booksellers of Manchester dined together 
a few days ago to confer as to the forthcoming 
edition of Baines’s ‘ History of Lancashire,’ which 
Messrs. Routledge have in preparation. Mr. Rout- 
ledge invited the trade to the dinner and occupied 
the chair. It was stated during the evening that 
381 of the small-paper copies (34 guineas each) and 
289 large-paper (5 guineas each) had been subscribed 





for by ‘the 3 Manchester booksellers alone, ‘and this 
before publication of the book. This speaks well 
for literature in Lancashire. 


To the great mineral wealth already known to 
exist in the United States may now be added tin. 
The St. Louis papers represent that this metal has 
been discovered in Missouri, and that the quantity 
is so great as to render America, for the future, 
quite independent of England for supplies. 

Astronomy is making good progress at the 
Antipodes. Mr. R. L. J. Ellery, Director of the 
Melbourne Observatory and Government Astro- 
nomer to the colony, has published an octavo 
volume, containing ‘Results of Astronomical 
Observations made in the Years 1863, 1864 ard 
1865.’ The new observatory, intended to replace 
the former one at Williamstown, stands in an in- 
closure in the centre of a large park, where it | 
commands an almost uninterrupted horizon, and is 
free from dust, smoke and vibration. It is a well- | 
built edifice, with proper accommodation for all | 

| 
| 





the instruments required in observation, and, 
judging from the plans included in the volume, | 
must be an ornament to the grounds in which they | 
are placed. The equipment is ample. Mr. Ellery | 
has three assistants, and a good set of magnetical | 
and meteorological as well as astronomical instru- 
ments. It is fortunate for the interests of science 
that an experienced staff will be on the spot to 
receive the Great Southern Reflector constructed 
by Mr. Grubb, of Dublin, under the direction of 
a Committee of the Royal Society, which, as we 
hear, will shortly be finished and forwarded to 
Melbourne. 


The cabinet of coins and medals of Mr. John 
Lindsay, of Cork, has recently been sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, from which we 
extract the following :—A Penny of Regnald, of 
great rarity, 24/.; another, of Egcbeorht, 61. 6s.; 
another of Alfred, of the Swanage Mint, 2/. 11s. ; 
another of Athelstan, of the Rochester Mint, 
4l. 5s.; Eadweard the Martyr, struck at Stam- 
ford, 3/. 1s.—London Groat of Richard II., 37. 5s. 
—Light Half-Groat of Henry IV., 41. 4s.— 
Silver Coin of Elis, with head of Juno to the right, 
6l. 6s.—Gelo, King of Sicily, 3/. 3s.—Medal of 
the Destruction of Kittanning by Col. Armstrong, 
1756, with the Arms of Philadelphia on the reverse, 
141. 5s.—Testoon of Mary, after the Death of 
Francis, 91.—Lions of Robert II. of Scotland, 
4l. 15s.—Robert III., St. Andrew, with short 
Cross, 5/.; two others, with long Crosses, 4/. 15s.— 
James I., St. Andrew, Lion, 5/.—the Half-Lion, 
7l. 5s.—James III., Unicorn and Half-Unicorn, 
5l. 5s.—James III., Unicorn, reading Exurgat, 
5l. 103—James IV., with Legend composed of 
Roman Letters, 10/7. 10s.—James III., Rider, 51. 
—James IV., Two-thirds of Rider, 5/.— James IV., 
Two-thirds of St. Andrew, 91. 9s.—James V., 
Ecu, 9/. 9s.—James V., Bonnet-Piece, 71. 73.— 
James V., Two-thirds of Bonnet-Piece, 107. 10s.— 
Mary, Lion, 6/. 10s.—Mary, Half-Lion, 67. 15s.— 
James VI., Hat-Piece, 10/.—Half-Unit of Charles 
I., 5/. 10s.—One-eighth of Unit of the same, 5/.— 
and many other specimens of Scotch gold coins, 
which brought unusually high prices. 

The small cabinet of coins of Sir William Baynes, 
Bart., passed under the hammer of the same auc- 
tioneers. The following are noteworthy: Pattern 
Groat of Edward I., 3/. 11s.—Testoon of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 8/.—Half-Testoon of the same 
Queen, 10/.—Oxford Pound Piece of Charles I., 
51. 10s.—Crown of Oliver Cromwell, 1658, 71. 5s. 
—the Half-Crown, 3/.11s.—Simon’s Reddite Crown 
of Charles II., fairly preserved, 36/. 10s.—Charles 
II., Broad, 102. 10s.—George I., Half-Crown, 
51. 2s. 6d.—George II., Half-Crown, 3/.—George 
III., Five Guinea Piece by Yeo, 25/. 5s.—Whit- 
eaves’s Pattern Crown of George IV., 41. 88.— 
Crown of William IV., 1831, 5/. 10s.—Crown of 
Victoria, reverse of Five Sovereign Piece, 51. 5s. 
—Richard II., Half-Hardi, 16/.—Sovereign of 
ae | VIL., 1ll. 5s. —Sovereign of Edward VI., 

41,—Sovereign of Elizabeth, “91. 15s.—Real of 
James I., 91. 5s.—James I., Fifteen Shilling Piece, 
181. 5s.—Charles I., Oxford Treble Unit, 1643, 
8/.—Oliver’s Broad, 1656, 51. 7s. 6d.—EdwardVI., 


hill. 
| John “Phillip, R.A.—Millais, R.A.—Clark 





Sovereign, sixth year, 5/. 5s. 
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SCIENCE 
The Edible Mollusks of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with Recipes for Cooking Them. By 
M.S. Lovell. (Reeve & Co.) 
Tue title of this book indicates but a small 
item in its contents, and does scant, justice to 
its real interest. The gastronome who takes 
| it up as a mere cookery-book, or the general 


| reader who, under the same impression, rejects 


it unexamined, will alike act upon a partial 
and inadequate notion of its merits. In ful- 
filling what purports to be its main design, the 
author has, indeed, exhausted the subject in a 
most satisfactory manner, and laid before us 
the modes of preparing an immense number 
of tempting dishes, many, perhaps most, of 
which are new to the English epicure ; and has, 
also, most meritoriously endeavoured to present 
in an attractive form the cookery of several of 
the denizens of our gardens, woods and streams, 
which have hitherto been, and, we fear, will be 
for a long future, looked upon with some degree 
of disgust, or at least of disfavour, from the 
prejudices of English taste. The choice of 
nearly a score of recipes for cooking snails, 
for instance, will, we imagine, produce but 
few converts to this species of culinary deli- 
cacy. On the other hand, however, the forty 
recipes for dressing oysters may be considered 
as sufficient to counterbalance the doubtful 
reception which the former may meet with. 
But, while the avowed primary object of the 
author is the utilization of numerous molluscous 
materials of wholesome and nutritious diet, 
the general information, historical, scientific or 
anecdotic, scattered through his pages, renders 
it an amusing and readable book. That a 
considerable addition would be made to the 
available food of the poorer classes if the in- 
numerable multitudes of mollusks which swarm 
our seas, and those, too, which, in smaller but 
still considerable numbers, inhabit our rivers 
and lakes, and even our gardens and fields, 
were more generally made use of, is evident 
from the extent to which some are already 
consumed in particular localities, constituting, 
however, but a small fraction of the numbers 
which are either rejected or disregarded. Man, 
species are named in the work before us whic 
are at present employed in small numbers and 
in few places, which may, doubtless, be much 
more extensively utilized were their esculent 
properties more generally known, and the 
popular prejudices overcome by a better ac- 
quaintance with their real value. The oyster, 
the mussel, the cockle, the periwinkle and the 
whelk are almost the only species which, in 
this country, are consumed to any considerable 
extent ; but there is no reason why the various 
species of the Maiade, the Veneride, and 
many other marine bivalves, as well as all the 
Unionide of our fresh waters, should not swell 
the bulk of nutritious and palatable food. The 
latter are turned to good account in some parts 
of the South of Europe ; and the large Anodon 
is, according to Mr. Lovell, eaten by the pea- 
santry of the county of "Leitrim. Of those 
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species which we have named as commonly 
eaten in this country, some of the statistics are 
remarkable. Of the oyster, for instance, we 
are informed that, in addition to the vast 
numbers which are furnished by our own beds, 
the enormous quantity of 1,600,000 English 
bushels are annually procured from the Nor- 
man coast for the English market and the 
Channel Islands. There are fisheries at Gran- 
ville; and the number of oysters taken by the 
Granville boats in 1861 and 1862 amounted to 
13,396,677. The recent falling off of the oyster 
supply from the favourite beds of our own 
coast has given rise to some very interesting 
and important experiments, with the object of 
ensuring a continued and sufficient provision 
of this favourite shell-fish, for the initiative 
of which undertakings we are indebted to the 
extensive establishments on the coast of France. 
The demand for some such means of supply is 
shown by the fact that in London alone, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, the annual con- 
sumption of oysters amounts to seven hundred 
millions ! 

But if the richer and middling classes of our 
population consume such multitudes of their 
acephalous favourite, the gasteropod periwinkle 
is preyed upon with equal voracity by the 
humbler classes. “ Prof. Simmonds states that 
the annual consumption of periwinkles in 
London has been estimated at 76,000 baskets, 
weighing 1,900 tons,” and this must form but 
a small proportion of the whole quantity con- 
sumed when it is considered that this species 
abounds on all our coasts and is everywhere 
eaten in large quantities. The mussel is another 
species which forms a very considerable article 
of food, mainly consumed by the labouring 
classes; but its principal value is as a bait for 
various kinds of fish, for which object, in the 
single locality of the Frith of Forth from thirty 
to forty millions of mussels are used in the 
course of a year. 

A few words for the repudiated snails. 
Objects as they are in this country of disgust 
and contempt, they were anciently served up 
at the tables of epicures; and when Pliny, in 
his letter to his friend Septitius Clarus, wishes 
to show him what delicacies he had missed by 
not fulfilling his promise to sup with him, 
he enumerates half-a-dozen snails, three apiece, 
amongst other tempting dishes. The same 
writer gives an account of the manner in which 
the snails were kept in the “ cochlearum 
vivaria,” fed with meal and wine-lees, and 
becoming so large that the shells (he quotes 
Varro) would hold twenty “quadrantes,” the 
small current coin of the period, which Pennant 
ludicrously mistranslates as holding twenty 
quarts. These large snails were, doubtless, of the 
species Helix pomatia, so called from the Greek 
mGpa, a coverlid, on account of the epiphragm 
with which it protects itself during its hiberna- 
tion. Mr. Lovell follows the common error of 
calling this species the Apple snail, which has 
evidently arisen from the erroneous notion that 
the Latin name is derived from pomum. Whether 
the English prejudice against snail-food will 
ever be overcome is doubtful; but if it could, 
there would be another addition to our alimen- 
tary resources which those who have ventured 
upon the experiment in this country have pro- 
nounced to be as palatable as it is undoubtedly 
nutritious. In many parts of France and in 
Switzerland snails constitute a favourite food ; 
and it were well if our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen were as ready to adopt the gastro- 
nomic appliances of our neighbours on the 
other side of the Channel, as they are some of 
their more equivocal customs and fashions. 
We select the following recipe for cooking 





snails as commending itself to all classes, being 





at once simple, cheap and—if recusants like 


ourselves may venture to give an opinion—not 
unpalatable as a bonne-bouche:— 

“Snails that feed on vines are considered the 
best. Put some water into’ a saucepan, and when 
it begins to boil throw in the snails and let them 
boil a quarter of an hour; then take them out of 
their shells, wash them several times, taking great 
pains to cleanse them thoroughly, place them in 
clean water and boil them again for a quarter of 
an hour; then take them out, rinse them, dry them, 
and place them in a frying-pan, and fry them for 
a few minutes, sufficient to brown them; then 
serve them with some piquante sauce.” 

The account which Mr. Lovell gives us of the 
cuttle-fish, and particularly of the huge species 
of Octopus, is very curious and well worth 
transcribing; but our notice has already ex- 
tended too far. The figures of the species are 
admirably drawn by the author, but Mr. 
Sowerby has again chosen a coarse-grained 
stone for the lithography, which is very detri- 
mental to the effect of the otherwise excellent 
igures. We have alluded on a former occasion 
to this fault in the delineation of the delicate 
surface of certain fossils, and it is the less 
excusable as being so easily avoided. 

Should the work reach another edition, which 
we cannot doubt, we hope the author will adopt 
some better arrangement of his subjects. To 
those who are accustomed to scientific accuracy, 
it is unpleasant to find the different genera of 
gasteropods, acephala, cephalopods, &c., thrown 
together without any attempt at order or system. 
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FINE ARTS 
—_—?-— 
THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
Paris, August, 1867. 

BEFORE we enter upon a consideration of the 
neighbouring classes of pictures which are respec- 
tively contributed to this great gathering by France 
and England—we cannot speak of the latter as 
possessed of a school of painting in the common 
sense of the term—it will be well to examine the 
productions of the Dutch artists as represented 
here. These are neither very numerous, nor, on the 
whole, very important ; neither is there anything 
which seems original and peculiar to the country 
in the art of the Pays-Bas. With regard to 
others there are some differences of thought and 
distinctions of feeling in the Dutch pictures, but 
not an element in their art per se which is unobserv- 
able in that of neighbouring lands. That love for 
domestic incidents, the soberest genre, the most 
homely landscapes, all of which may be made 
profoundly pathetic by the right mode of treat- 
ment, and without which mode they are worse than 
the dullest prose, obtains an unusual degree of 
favour from the Hollandish painters, and, of course, 
the Hollanders. M. D. Bles, who is not unknown 
in England, is a happy example of what we say. 
His Little Children’s Duct (No. 25) and La Lecture 
de la Bible (27) and Musie of Amateurs (28) com- 
mend themselves accordingly ; also the landscapes 
of M. Haas, who imparts grandeur to long, low 
plains and sparse forests by means of genuine 
feeling for simplicity and great aerial spaces. On 
the other hand, the counterbalancing defect of such 
a school or order of taste as that which is thus far 
fortunate in its gravity and moderation is to be 
found in a certain proportion of idle sentimentality 
and sickliness of idea such as will suggest them- 
selves to the student on barely reading the titles of 
many pictures. Thus, one knows at once the kind 
of mind which delights in An Jtalian Improvisatore 
(114), Preciosa, the Gipsy of Andalusia, (113), and 
the like subjects. These are sometimes fairly 
executed in the scholastic fashion, but devoid of real 
purpose and strength; they are of the ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned,” not venerable, order. We have not a few 
such designers in England, but rarely export them ; 





thus, England’s display of sentimentality in Paris 


at this time is very small. Italy is never free from 
it, and from that country the offence is the more 
offensive, because it is more pretending, as with 
ourselves ; it iscommoner in Italian sculpture than 
in Italian painting. There is little or none of it 
in the Scandinavian schools—Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. Russia contains all elements, but no 
excess of this one. Teutonic sentimentality is so 
very dull, and seems so much bemused by beer, that 
one wonders and passes by, yet is not angered at 
it. France, the parent of so many things that 
are good, is fruitful of this theatrical quackery that 
ever sets the critic’s knife on edge. 

Two able men are ranked in Holland here, and 
hold the place geographically, yet can hardly be 
called Dutch painters proper. Saying that their 
names are MM. Alma-Tadema and Israéls, we 
have said that they are dramatic and pathetic 
artists, and each so qualified to the highest degree, 
The second is more various in his powers than the 
other. A first-rate archzologist and classic student 
of the keenest sense, he is the ablest pupil of Baron 
Leys, and surpasses his master in many points of 
taste and in self-command. Thus, although to be 
ugly may be true, his work is never merely ugly. 
He lacks the profundity and sorrowful sense of his 
master. For the present, a miniaturist only, he does 
not aim at the monumental gravity or dignity 
which are most proper in such works as those which 
now decorate the Hotel de Ville at Antwerp, and 
will cause the reputation of Baron Leys to endure 
while they commemorate the public spirit of the 
ancient mart. M. Alma-Tadema’s classical feeling 
and learning are signalized no less powerfully than 
his vigour in dealing with expression and colour in 
such subjects as his pictures now in question, put 
before us with extraordinary vividness. These are, 
The Mummy (2), How they Amused Themselves in 
Egypt Three Thousand Years Ago (3), The Roman 
Dance (9), and Catullus (10)—a Roman interior 
and character-study of the intensest order. 

As M. Alma-Tadema never misses a point of 
character, sparkles diversely in all his successes, 
and seeks to display his wit as well as humour, so 
M. Israéls generally touches us more deeply with 
a single aim, and concentrates his art and pathos 
on a simple incident, which is generally of the 
mournful order. The Children of the Sea (83), by 
the latter, is known to many Englishmen, and 
rightly admired. Broad, sombre, yet effective, 
rich in a low key of colouring, and much in love 
with grey tints, the treatment of this artist's 
pictures is apt to his choice of subjects. Le Vrac 
Soutien (80) is another work of similar stamp to 
the last. Zhe Rabbi David (81) has much of the 
Rembrandtish quality in its conception and execu- 
tion. The Interior of the Orphanage at Katwyk, 
Holland, (84) has a fine and moving spirit of its 
own: an admirable picture. Where these excellent 
painters depart from the traditions of their country’s 
Art, it is to assimilate with foreign modes of high 
value. They do so in differing degrees. M. Alma- 
Tadema can less happily be styled a Flemish 
painter than a pupil of the very peculiar Baron 
Leys, influenced in no small degree by the finer 
qualities of M. Meissonnier’s pictorial mode. In 
referring M. Israéls to the deeper, wiser, and most 
cosmopolitan order of the best modern French 
masters, we, because he is thoroughly original, 
intend to class him with those who are less French 
than great. For this reason we prefer him to his 
brilliant compeer, and vote for his position in the 
most potent grade of current design. Other able 
Dutchmen who are here represented are MM. 
Koekkoek and Kuytenbrouwer, animal painters. 

Of the English pictures we have already written. 
Our country is very unfairly represented, not alone 
because some of our best artists are absent alto- 
gether, but because several able men who have 
not omitted to contribute do so with pictures which 
are relatively unworthy of them. There are names 
in the English Catalogue with which even we, who 
seek to see all, have never met. There are many 
more which we hoped not to see on this occasion. 
As we have examined the whole of the noteworthy 
pictures now before us when fresh to the public 
eye, it would be supererogatory to repeat opinions 
which have been expressed, or describe what is 
already known. 123 pictures in oil are in no way 
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sufficient to this occasion; but if there is any | 
difference in the inferiority of the two orders, the | the sunlight is reflected on the walls and roof and 


ninety water-colour drawings are more unfortunate 
than ‘their fellows, and names unknown to us more 
rife than elsewhere. Zhe Dead Peacock (39), by 
W. Hunt; Zhe Larly Ploughman (59) and Lycidas 
(59a), by Mr. S. Palmer; A Subject from Thack- 
eray’s ‘Philip’ (78), by Mr. F. Walker, and two 
drawings by Mr. H. Brittan Willis, serve to show 
the higher merits of English water-colour art. In 
architecture we are much better represented, but 
very unfortunately displayed, because the hanging 
space is unfit, and there is a want of technical 
§ ceableness in working drawings which the 
frequent perspectives do not supply. 

The Art-skill, wealth of mind and general cha- 
racteristics of French painters are so well known 
that it is hardly worth while to generalize about 
the school. France has a school of painters in the 
best sense of the word, which is different from that 
in which we employ it in writing of Germany, a 
people which is all school, and little more. As Art 
is anti-scholastic to the core, and hates a common 
standard, so in the most varied school we find 
its wealthiest development. In France, better than 
any where, students learn the executive of painting ; 
yet nowhere is Art so seldom sacrificed for the 
sake of training, or are the results of training so 
obvious. The executive standard is generally high 
among the French because their professional tone 
is high, and nothing short of peculiar power is 

eived in place of good workmanship. With us 
bad workmanship need not be compensated by 
peculiar ability; our professional tone is so low 
that bad handicraft and want of purpose often 
appear in the best places on the Academy walls. 

Thus much for French design, which is not 
good because it is French, but more commonly 
good because it has more purpose, that is, more 
vitality: with life all things are possible. How 
French vitality appears will best be seen by 
taking the pictures here in any order. In this 
M. I’rére comes first with Old People’s Hospital at 
Ecouen (268)—a group of world-past folks seated 
about a stove, dressed in blue blouses and the 
like simple garments; they seem to doze in medita- 
tion, bowed and silent; they keep their chairs as if 
iting for death: a picture that is full of pathos, 
yet simple as possible.—La Priére (271) is opposed 
in subject to this, and infinite in tenderness; a 
little brother kneels to his sister beside their bed, 
while she recites a childish prayer to him.—Also 
No. 275, Interior at Royat—an old fellow ina cottage 
—is richin toneand chiaroscuro.—An interior of an- 
other sort, strangely in contrast with these, appears 
not far off, as No. 274, which is remarkable as a 
picture. JL’ Ammazzatoio is the name of the horse- 
slaughter house at Rome, where, among the many- 
tinted blood, manifold garbage and filth, the strong 
stomach and strong sense of Art of M. C. Sellies 
has found a hideous but gorgeous and potent sub- 
ject, such as Rembrandt and Rubens did not 
disdain. 

One result of the training of the French artists 
is their power of drawing the figure well; in this 
the English are notoriously unfortunate; they 
have, too, that dramatic power which, after all, is 
the gist of “chique.” Thus, M. Ivon, in his convoy 
of Wounded, Jtalian Campaign, (620) or M. 
Protais, The Conqueror’s Return to the Camp (525), 
contrive by dint of these qualities to enlist English 
artistic sympathies for pictures which are spectacu- 
lar.—The wealth and variety of this school appear 
again in the pictures of M. Langée, of which St. 
Elizabeth of France Washing the Feet of the Poor 
(408) is in a severe, pure, academical style, which, 
notwithstanding its formalism, is nearly as intense 
as that of stained glass, and remarkably dramatic 
and rich in by-play, thus showing that the artist’s 
mode of expression does not control his thoughts. 
Notice the group of whispering beggars for sim- 
plicity of treatment and diversity of incident. 
Again, for dramatic power expressed in a far 
nobler manner than that of the above, refer to 
Robert Fleury’s famous Charles the Fifth at the 
Convent of St. Just (535), which was at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and perfect of its kind, show- 
ing the gorgeous interior of an old palace, in the 
sombre silence of which sound is like a seldom 

























falling wave, and men resemble shadows in moving ; 


into vistas of great rooms where echves are sure to 
lose their way. The old emperor is seated in his 
chair and moved from the glare of the light; the 
white-robed monks stand behind, but near him. 
Philip’s envoy kneels with the entreaty that his 
father would return out of that realm of shadows. 
One learns the answer to the call by the eyes of 
the old lord of half the world, by the very placing 
of his hands upon the arms of the chair which he 
keeps instead of a throne. The intensity of dra- 
matic art appears in the concentration of our 
interest in this single and simple figure. 

The fervid lustfulness and sanguinary passion 
that are expressed in the pictures of M. Géréme 
have never had a rival, in old Art or new; one’s 
flesh creeps against these manifestations, but they 
are so dramatic and so mighty in Art, that they 
are not to be rejected because they appal. Thir- 
teen paintings by this artist attest the fertility of 
his genius, the hideousness of his professional pro- 
clivities and keen taste for the sardonic,—as in the 
Two Augeries (291), and not less effectively, though 
it is better hidden, in the Prisoner in the Nile Boat 
(296), which our readers will remember in London. 
Utter lewdness was never more perfectly given 
than in L’Almée (297),—a famous example ; utter 
horror than in that shambles of gory human heads 
which appears in the Gate of the Mosque El 
Assaneyn, Cairo, (298). Nineveh would not have 
matched the blood-sated pair who sit by the 
ghastly piles of heads. The well-known Unveiling 
of Phryne (290) is here, and to our minds presents 
a contrast with the lewd ‘ L’Almée’ in its mar- 
vellous diversity of expression and concentrated 
design; its dramatic intensity is recognized by 
noting the sibilations of the nigh breathless elders 
as the dame’s last garment goes from her body; 
astonishment ripples over the assembly like sud- 
denly flowing water. Here the colour of the flesh 
is, doubtless intentionally, made to match ivory, 
not the roseate hue of Nature. 

Among first-class painters who are known here 
is Madame H. Browne, whose Sisters of Charity | 
(106) is popular, as it deserves.—Of M. Eugtne | 
Fichet we have but imperfect knowledge in Eng- | 
land. His Cabinet of Medals in the Bibliotheque 
Royale (252)—connoisseurs examining treasures— 
is far better in painting than anything by him 
which has crossed the Channel.—By fourteen _pic- 
tures in one group M. Meissonnier is more fairly 
represented, and makes a better impression on the 
mind of a critic than when the same may be shown 
successively. We have not now to analyze the 
character of his works, or state their limitations 
in design. Of those which have not visited this 
country, Lxpectation (449)—a man looking out of 
a window—is the most effective. Here we have 
the brilliancy of intense summer sunlight in a 
room in marvellous perfection. This is a work of 
1857; it is softer in modelling and less positive in 
colouring than more recent pictures by the artist. 
—M. Cabanel is very unfortunately represented 
by his Birth of Venus (122), and other distinctly 
operatic pieces; the worst is The Lost Paradise 
(125), which is quite in Thomas Moore’s vein. | 
M. Roux is little known to English students, which | 
is a pity, for he is a Rembrandt in his way: see a | 
studio scene, Rembrandt painting a Boy Model | 
(551), and others examining pictures. —M. Hébert | 
made an English name in 1862 with his best pic- | 
ture here, Les Cervarolles (337). Rosa Vera at the | 
Fountain (338) has melody in colour of the highest | 
class; deepest. melancholy pervades it. 

Admirable Art may be found in the pictures of 
M. Landelles, an unequal™painter; MM. Lefebre, | 
especially in A Boy painting a Tragic Mask (416); 
Gide, Choir Practice (307); J. Breton, whose | 
Weeders (86) represents with intense pathos groups | 
of women kneeling, standing and stooping at their | 
dreary task of clearing poor land; the sun being | 
below the horizon, the sky is nearly dark; the | 
figures retain their solidity, despite the absorbent | 
power of twilight; the toil is doleful, the effect | 
mournfully in keeping with it. The Return of the 
Gleaners (84) is a pendant to this, and has the 
opposed motive of joy after toil in the glow of 
evening, warm with the sun of summer ; a brilliant, , 





solidly-painted picture, of high class. The Spring 
on the Sea-shore (91) in some qualities recalls Mr. 
Hook’s painting and motives, but is far more elabo- 
rate in execution, more solidly painted, shows 
more sense of style than his works; less brightly 
coloured, it is by no, means less potent in colouring; 
the tone is lower and the effect broader, if less 
delicate, than sometimes appears in our country- 
men’s productions; in short, the picture is more 
powerful if less bright than that with which we 
have compared it. The student should see the 
“Bifet de Lune” (213) in this year’s salon, by M. 
J. Breton. M. P. C. Comte exhibits Duchess 
Eleanor of Guise making her Son, Balafré, swear to 
avenge his Father, (160) a work which exemplifies 
the undeniable power and artistic training of the 
painter; these qualities, even in a technical sense, 
produce a satisfactory picture ; but there is also the 
theatrical excess of the school: the lady is a little 
stagey, the boy constrained. 

Of the French landscape-painters whose merit is 
great, and the motives of their pictures pathetic 
(terms which are very nearly synonymous), the 
number is greater than with ourselves. Three- 
fourths of our painters in this class depict mere 
leaves, skies and stones, without suspicion that 
more should be rendered. There is more variety in 
our landscape, but more meaning in that of France. 
This meaning is, with the common painters, one 
must bear in memory, very often mere trick or pla- 
giary of deep minds. The pictures of M. J. Breton 
we have separated from the landscapes ; but the 
line, in respect to their denomination, is difficult 
to draw between these and the admirable land- 
scapes of M. Brion. As sea-pieces are landscapes 
in the broad sense, so these may be thus classed. — 
A sky-piece of extraordinary boldness by this 
painter, now in the salon, and styled The Sixth 
Day of Creation (219), should be studied by those 
who would form a real estimate of the vagaries as 
well as the powers of French designers.—Before 
us now is No. 105, Jesus and Peter on the Water 
—a finely-rendered sea in long swells, and ever 
rising and falling waves, that, grey with reflexions 
of clouds, green and translucent in depth, blue 
with reflected light, and with interminable curves 
and rollings, seem to move as in droves; the sky, 
which is ashy grey with bars of silver light, is very 
fine indeed. ‘I'he figures of Christ and Peter are 
of no great account.—M. T. Rousseau, a master of 
pathetic landscape, sends here The Oak on the Rock, 
Forest of Fontainebleau, (544)—a darkling hollow 
in old woods, with mossed rocks and lichened 
stones, water that is as clear as the air, and not 
seen to be fluid except for the change of surface 
that makes reflexions. Behind the very darkest 
stems is a sky of pure blue, and white clouds are 
moving slowly.—Zhe Farm on the Oise (549) isa 
contrast to this. Here are trees of the greenest, 
water of the smoothest and brightest surface.—In 
No. 548, Pass of Fontainebleau, Pyrences, a hill 
rises from a rushy plain that is strewn with rocks 
and sparsely clothed with trees: a superb picture 
of summer in a wilderness. These works have 
the qualities of Nature, and are wrought with the 
aptest power in Art.—M. Troyon’s pictures should 
not, because he is dead, be overlooked, even in this 
briefest enumeration of able men. The Beach (600) 
is noble; also White Cow in a Meadow (603). No. 
601, Scotch Dogs, shows perfect design.—M. Belly’s 
oriental landscapes are all in a heat: see Zhe 
Desert of Nassoub, Sinai, (26) and The Plain of 
Djizeh (27), which is Egypt in perfection, with 
oaks of the desert, palms, and distant pyramids. 


| No. 81, Oasis in Sinai, gives us a rocky-bedded 


stream among mountains, palms, and an Arab en- 
campment.—M. Tournamine’s Souvenir of the Lower 
Danube (595), with its strange appearances of the 
delta, its tumbling watch-houses on stilts, its tall 
white waders with scarlet wings and legs as long 
as those of the deserted military posts, is singularly 
rich, and very broadly brilliant in colour.—M. Cour- 
bet shows power with rocks of a river- bed in summer 
(174), but his trees are metallic in their greenness.— 
A Sacred Wood (264), by M. Frangais, a forest of 
seemingly eternal green, of trees that shed no 
leaves, of earth that is not strewn by death, water 
flowing softly, and shrubs that bloom for ever, and 
sleeping sunlight on far-off high blue hills, —makes a 
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beautiful dream, but is not artificial ; here there is outside Aberystwith, is about to be restored by 


a triumph of ability.—The pictures of M. Corot are 
highly esteemed in France and almost unknown in 
England. Delighting in grey and silvery hues, his 
Morning (165) gives with perfect poetry grey light 
on a lake and foliage; and Evening (166), grey, 
but warmer light, on a lake and trees. M. Corot 
is a master in the luxury of mysterious softness 
and dreamy sobriety, a poet who needs half a poet 
for his reader.—M. J. D. Flandrin’s fame as a 
landscape-painter may be gathered from his Soli- 
tude (257),—where are thick hanging woods on the 
side of a mountain tarn, and high white cliffs over- 
look the trees, catch the sun in setting, while the 
shadows of the valley deepen about a solitary figure 
that reclines on a flower-laden sward.—J. H. Flan- 
drin is best represented by designs for his famous 
works in the church of St. Germain-des-Prés (256). 
—It is needless to characterize to the English 
reader the pictures of Mdlle. R. Bonheur.—The 
noble works of M. Daubigny are recognized by the 
best-informed students in this country. His Ville- 
ville-sur-Mer (191) shows a weltering grey sky over 
a low coast, a village on a point. Zhe Valley of 
Optevoz (185) is magical in rendering stillness and 
sunlight in a wild country. No. 189 was at the 
International Exhibition; its title, Banks of the 
Oise, will recall its grave beauty. All his pictures 
will charm the artist and the thoughtful observer. 
These students must not overlook the works of 
MM. Lanoue, Nos. 402 and 403, View of the Tiber 
and View of the Nason’s Rock. Admiration is also 
due to the pictures of the following artists: MM. 
Benouville, Bida, Curzon, B. Desgoffe, Duverger, 
Fromentin, Jalabert, Lambinet, and others which 
are more or less known to Englishmen, and would 
require a volume of description or criticism. 








FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

AmonG the demolitions of old buildings in Lon- 
don we have to note that of the College of Arms, 
called Heralds’ College, Doctors’ Commons. This 
building was erected from the designs of Wren, in 
1683, upon the site of the former college, which 
the Great Fire had destroyed. Sir W. Dugdale, 
Norroy, built, at his own cost, the north-west cor- 
ner of the College. 

The Second National Portrait Exhibition at 
South Kensington closes to-day (Saturday), and 
the pictures will be immediately returned to those 
owners whose liberality has furnished this interest- 
ing and important gathering. The third and final 
Exhibition of this class will take place next-year, 
and have a double object, 1, to complete the series 
of portraits from the year 1800 to the present 
time; 2, to supply such deficiencies as the first and 
second displays exhibited. We may suggest as 
desirable items in the concluding collection the 
following: some of the works of Gandy of Exeter, 
to whom Reynolds is believed to have been in- 
debted,—many of these are stated to exist in Corn- 
wall and Devonshire,—“and in Ireland,” says 
Walpole; also portraits of Johnson’s friend, 
Bennett Langton (‘Who will go to heaven if 
Langton does not?” asked the Doctor). Mrs, 
Masham, Queen Anne’s friend; Rodney, Lord 
Hawke, Sir Horace Mann, Theodore, King of 
Corsica, about whom Walpole wrote to Mann, “‘I 
have desired Hogarth to go and steal his picture 
for me”; Blackburne, Archbishop of York; Nelson, 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath, Sophia of Zell, Dr. Wallis, 
Admirals Hosier and Wager, Sebastian Cabot, 
Dr. Caius, Miss Burney, Edward Alleyne, founder 
of Dulwich College, Roger Ascham, John Aubrey, 
Praise God Barbon, Sir Henry Morgan, Colonel 
Blood, Count Grammont, Charnock, of ‘The 
Attributes,’ Lord Mountjoy, Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Bishop Bonner, Alexander Brome, John Denham, 
Isaac Dorislaus, Quarles of ‘The Emblems,’ John 
Speed, John Stow.—Mytens, Rubens, Honthorst, 
and other painters of English portraits should he 
included with Jansen, Vandyck and Laniere. We 
had the last painter by himself, but should wish to 
see Vandyck’s portrait of him which led to the 
Fleming’s employment by Charles the First. 
These names we note down almost at random; 
their number might readily be greatly increased. 


The stately old church of Llanbadarn Fawr, just 


Mr. Seddon. The edifice dates from the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, and is of the sternest and 
simplest character. The works required are of an 
extensive nature. 


Rudolph Weigel, the well-known book and print- 
seller of Leipzig, died on the 22nd of August, after 
a long and painful illness. He was a man of great 
experience and extensive reading, yet of singular 
modesty in the expression of his opinions. He was 
known all over Europe ag a collector of rare works 
on Art, of prints and artist autographs. He was a 
diligent contributor to our knowledge of the biblio- 
graphy of Art in every one of its branches. His 
loss will be felt by all who have had occasion to 
cultivate his acquaintance and profit by his learn- 
ing. His eagerness to serve any one who seriously 
studied the history of Art will be acknowledged by 
many, and by none more readily or with more 
thankfulness than by the writer of these lines. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—+— 

Tue Hereronrp FestivaL.— Herr Goldschmidt’s 
‘Ruth.’—That an Oratorio is about the most diffi- 
cult musical work to compose or to produce, and 
the most thankless if it fall short of an uncontested 
success, are facts which can hardly be disputed. 
Nothing in England has worn, save the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and (with a differ- 
ence) Spohr. Even Beethoven’s Cantata, ‘The 
Mount of Olives,’ lives by favour of Beethoven’s 
name and two choruses, rather than by its own 
devotional colour. What has become of the com- 
positions of Neukomm, which “shone their little 
day ” ?—what of the writings of Schneider, Stadler, 
and other of the steady-going Germans, who gave 
out regularly-composed music without a spark of 
the genius which gives a work vitality and cur- 
rency? What has become of Herr Reinthaler’s 
‘ Jeptha,’ a work rich in merit, though not one of 
genius ?—what of the three Oratorios by Mr. C. 
Horsley, who might have arrived at the position 
which originality, seconded by expressive power, 
commands, had he thought more deeply and thrown 
off with less fatal facility? One of the most solid 
sacred productions of modern times is Herr Mo- 
lique’s ‘ Abraham,’ yet it has already passed away, 
without apparent chance of its being returned to. 
An exception presents itself in the two oratorios 
by Mr. Costa; the dramatic expression, science, 
and orchestral and vocal finish of which, expressed 
by the legitimate aid of those Italian means to 
please which the modern Germans so ignorantly 
contemn, will secure for them (or portions of them, 
at least) a longer life here than any of the works 
in the above list. But allowing such exception its 
fullest value, experience proves it a matter of no 
common difficulty for the managers of provincial 
festivals, which must be made profitable (else their 
charitable purpose comes to naught), to venture any 
productions, most of all when these issue from the 
pens of untried writers. This, however, the direc- 
tors of the Festivals of the Three Choirs have of 
late years shown a disposition to do, as in the case 
of Herr Schachner’s Oratorio, and on Thursday 
week Herr Goldschmidt’s ‘ Ruth.’ 

For the latter selection, however, there may 
have been financial reasons. For some time past it 
has been said that under conditions like the present 
Madame Goldschmidt was willing to re-appear in 
support of her husband. Natural as this is on her 
part, the acceptance of such a proposal amounts 
to a displacement, which is opposed to the interests 
of art—to the employment of a lever which by no 
intrigue or solicitation composers less happily cir- 
cumstanced can command. We believe that ‘Ruth’ 
was accepted for Hereford without examination, 
though its writer is unknown anywhere as a com- 
poser. If, as has been reported, the services of 
Madame Goldschmidt were given without fee or 
reward, the transaction (however graceful and 
wife-like on her part) takes a form still more 
explicable, though it is grievously discouraging to 
the many aspirants at home and abroad who have 
wrought hard and laboriously at oratorios which 
there is small chance of having brought to trial. 





These things considered, it cannot be thought a 








grievance that the new essay should be subjected to 
an examination as to intrinsic merits entirely apart 
from the circumstances of its production. The 
subject of ‘Ruth’ has always seemed to us one 
the delicacy of which renders it difficult to handle 
especially on a scale so extensive as the present 
one. All the interest centres in a single figure. 
Those who have been seduced by the pathetic and 
pastoral colour of the legend have forgotten that it 
contains little incident, save the scene in the house 
of Boaz. The story, therefore, moves languidly, 
and the necessary introduction of those gencral 
apostrophes to the Most High and praises of His 
justice, wisdom and mercy—which are not mis- 
placed in any Biblical episode—deprives the work 
of colour and spirit. Further, the book is over- 
weighted with long recitatives, narrative and decla- 
matory ; and the weight is increased by Herr Gold. 
schmidt’s disregard of proportion and of the true 
principles of declamation. His too frequent repe- 
tition of the same words, weakening the sense and 
retarding the dialogue, at utter variance with nature 
in musical parlance, is a mistake he will do well to 
avoid in future attempts. After the above strictures, 
it should be said that the words, considered without 
reference to contrast and structure, have been 
obviously selected by one familiar with Holy Writ; 
and, further, that the book has been unadvisedly 
prolonged, we have heard, by another hand than 
its writer’s. 

Even on its being given with such powerful aid 
as Madame Goldschmidt’s, the performance of 
‘Ruth’ cannot be spoken of as a success. Herr 
Goldschmidt does not appear rich in idea, and is 
given to a prolixity without climax, the result of 
which is inevitable weariness, In spite of the 
stimulus of writing for a consummate artist, the en- 
tire part of Ruth fails in unction. Holy Writ does 
not contain any passage of more pathetic tender- 
ness than the pleading ‘ Entreat me not to leave 
thee.” Here, in the phrase, ‘‘Thy people shall 
be my people,” the word people is set with a jerk 
which destroys the beauty of the appeal. ‘The 
duett between Ruth and Naomi (Part 2nd), ‘ They 
that sow in tears,” is better. Her final solo, “O 
Lord, I will praise thee,” has a levity which even 
the earnestness and finish of the vocalist could not 
disguise. In the part of Naomi (Madame Patey- 
Whytock) the best number is ‘Commit thy way 
unto the Lord.” The music for Boaz (Mr. Santley) 
and of a nameless tenor, who sometimes appears as 
narrator, sometimes accessory personage (Mr. Mon- 
tem Smith), is less satisfactory. The choruses, with 
small exception, may be similarly described. The 
opening of the first one, ‘‘Sing unto the Lord,” 
begins well, but the writer wanders away without 
any adequate reason; and the vocal parts are 
ungrateful, owing to frequent torment of modu- 
lation. Though there is not a touch of Wagnerism 
in them, they must be singularly difficult to study, 
and consequently the ear hears them without 
being borne along from strength to strength while 
they are proceeding, or retaining any clear idea 
of them when they are brought to a close. An 
exception may be cited in the chorus “ At the 
Threshing Floor,” which was meant to be robust 
and rhythmical, but is only unrefined. Herr 
Goldschmidt, as is natural in one so little practised, 
is timid as an orchestral writer: he has certain 
instruments of predilection which he uses at the 
expense of variety of effect. His symphonies are 
too long and elaborate, and the interludes in the 
unattractive chorale, ‘‘O all things that have 
breath and motion,” though containing reminis- 
cences of the opening phrase, “in the Harvest 
Field,”—introduced, it may be presumed, with a 
view of scenic coherence,—are as links of line to 
line of a psalm tune curiously out of style. 

We have preferred offering the above generat 
remarks to going through ‘‘the sacred pastoral” 
bit by bit, leaving it open to correct or extend 
them on any future hearing of the Cantata. Our 
present impression is, that Herr Goldschmidt has 
not made out his case. Nothing could have been 
more strenuously artistic or more highly finished 
than Madame Goldschmidt’s singing. Her powers 
are not what they were; but she put forth all that 
she still commands in a manner which should serve 





as a model to the dolce far niente school of modern 
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singers, who, imperfectly trained, only exert them- 
selves when they fancy they have an opportunity 
to display their voices, and for the rest seem to 
think it enough if they can get through their task 
without breaking down. Madame Patey-Whytock 
justified the favourable opinion expressed last week. 
Mr. Santley, like Madame Goldschmidt, always 
sings his best. The part of Mr. Montem Smith is a 
thoroughly ungrateful one. The chorus was often 
unsteady and timid, and sang frequently as if dis- 
heartened by the occupation to which it was put. 

Asclose to these notes on the Hereford Festival, 
a word must be added in recognition of the noble 
singing of Madame Goldschmidt in ‘The Messiah.’ 
Miss Edith Wynne advanced during the week in 
the good graces of the public. Mr. Montem Smith 
was unexpectedly put to hard service, having to 
replace Mr. Sims Reeves in some of the most im- 
portant tenor music of the Festival. The greatest 
sensation produced at the evening concerts was 
by Maurer’s Concertante for four violins, given by 
Messrs. H. Blagrove, Carrodus, H. W. Hill, and 
H. Holmes. 





THE BIRMINGHAM FEsTIVAL.—The twenty-ninth 
of these meetings held since the establishment of 
England’s great Midland Musical Festival, in 
1768, will prove, it is said, one of the most finan- 
cially successful of the series, and this in the face 
of recent shocks and disasters, which, it might 
have been expected, must seriously bear on the 
prosperity of any such costly entertainment in a 
commercial town. ‘‘ Music,” then, has again 
“‘won the cause”;—again we have a proof that 
though the art has a hundred more rallying points, 
all easily accessible, than it commanded seventy 
years ago, when and wherever a real manifestation 
presents itself, the English are increasingly willing 
and eager to appreciate and enjoy. 

Certainly the staple attractions of the Birming- 
ham Festival—its orchestra and chorus—have 
never been wrought to so high a point of splendour 
as on the present occasion. Nothing like the body 
of sound, whether as to balance or brilliancy, is or 
has been heard elsewhere. The familiar master- 
pieces of sacred music are now given with a cer- 
tainty and vigour unimpeachable, and not to be 
improved; the new ones (some brought forward 
under circumstances of harassing difficulty) have 
been produced with a care, zeal and energy such 
as must have satisfied the most exigent of com- 
posers. Under such circumstances brief notice 
would amount to disrespect and ingratitude. 

Tuesday morning’s performance of ‘ Elijah’ was 
as fine a one as could be: accepting its cast of solo 
singers. This, however, might have been bettered. 
Mr. Weiss would do well to lay by the part of 
Elijah, as one demanding from its executant that 
which he can no longer give.—Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, though as charming as ever in ‘ O, rest in the 
Lord’ (which got its inevitable encore), would be 
wise in not courting comparison between her 
present and her past, by relinquishing the fierce 
and haughty recitative of Jezebel. The oratorio, 
however, is so safely established as the next 
favourite to Handel’s masterworks and Haydn’s 
‘Creation,’ that sympathy with its composer, and 
familiarity with all its leading features, made 
amends for such shortcomings as there were. It 
has never been heard one-half so gloriously pre- 
sented as in Birmingham. Besides the artists 
mentioned, the other principal singers were Mes- 
dames Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey-Whytock, 
Malle. Tietjens, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Cum- 
mings. 

The Evening Concert commenced with ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast,’ a Cantata, which, together with an 
overture, would have amply sufficed for an evening’s 
entertainment. The inequality of Handel’s setting 
of Dryden’s Cecilian Ode was possibly never felt 
so strongly as on this occasion. Some of the 
numbers are among the giant’s real inspirations— 
as, for instance, the Bacchanal song and chorus 
in which, by the way, when the stringed instru- 
ments are so brilliant and powerful as they were 
on Tuesday, the wind parts would bear reinforce- 
ment to restore the balance of the composition) — 
the pathetic air and chorus, ‘‘He sung Darius”; 
the opening of the grand chorus, “‘ The many rend 


the skies” (where a ground bass is wrought on 
with the thorough ease of art concealing art as 
felicitously as in the composer’s chorus, ‘ Envy,’ or 
in the ‘ Crucifixus ’ of Bach’s Mass in B minor); the 
love song, ‘Softly sweet”; the superb bass scena, 
“‘ Revenge ”; and the air with chorus “Thais led 
the way ” (the effect of which was entirely missed 
owing to the deliberate tempo at which it was 
taken. Apart from the pieces named, there is a too 
large allowance of Handel’s most mechanical airs. 
It would have been judicious to have omitted some 
of these, and in those retained to adopt the | 
practice sanctioned by modern impatience of lengthi- 
ness, and to have suppressed the second part, and 
the Da Capo. Heavy, however, and partially 
antiquated as the Cantata is, it found favour with 
the audience. The execution was admirable; the 
resonance of the stringed quartett in the orchestra | 
entirely concealed the monotonous colour of the | 
formal overture. The chorus sang as only an 
English chorus can sing Handel. The solo parts 
were taken by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, | 
Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss. | 

Regarding the second act of the concert, it would | 
be superfluous to speak in detail, being embarrassed | 
by its riches. But the immediate impression made | 
by Mdlle. Nilsson’s singing is not to be passed | 
over. Late as was the hour when she made her 
first appearance in the Cavatina from ‘ Betly,’ the 
audience would have it repeated, so great was | 
found the charm of her young, fresh, extensive | 
and sufficiently powerful voice, of the neat and | 
piquant brilliancy of her execution, and of the | 
earnestness and genuine simplicity of her manner. | 
We do not recollect a more hearty and unques- 
tioned case of success. Of the other new works | 
presented at this Festival we shall speak at some | 
length next week. 





| 
| 
| 





Princess’s.—On Thursday week, after the per- 
formance of ‘The Man o’ Airlie,’ Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin appeared for the first time in London as Peg | 
Woffington, in the clever drama of ‘Masks and | 
Faces.’ Mrs. Vezin has now attained such a} 
position on the boards that her assumption of a | 
new part is a matter of importance, and the merit | 
shown by her in the versatile character referred to | 
demands notice. 


a noble exception. The characters were all of them 
decently sustained, and some had special merit. 
Among these we may distinguish Mr. T. A. 
Weaver, who played Sir John Falstaff like one 
accustomed to the character. Mr. Scott Ramsay 
looked and spoke well as Hotspur, and Mr. George 
Burton sustained the part of the Prince of Wales 
with spirit and grace. After the play, Mr. J. 
Warner appeared with his pupil, Emily Levettez, 
as Hubert and Arthur in the prison-scene of ‘ King 
John,’ and were much applauded. Mr. Walter 
Joyce spoke an appropriate address, written by 
Mr. G. L. Banks. 


Grecian.—Mr. Halliday’s ‘Great City’ has 
been transferred from the boards of Drury Lane 
to these, and has benefited rather than suffered 
from the change. The drama has been reduced to 
three acts, and deprived of the final railway- 
station scene, which always played badly, though 
well intended, preserving, however, the other 
special scenes, such as Charing Cross, Waterloo 
Bridge, and London by night, which are all skil- 
fully painted by Mr. Messender, and admirably 
set. The piece, in its improved form, has been very 
successful. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


At last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert the 
singers were Madame Rudersdorff, Mdlles. Drasdil, 
Ida Gilliess, Baumeister and Cosenza (a new 
appearance); Mr. Tom Hohler and Signor Foli. 


We have received the following explanation 
from the writer of ‘St. Jerome’s Dream,’ which, 
though its substance has already appeared in 
the Orchestra, may be published, as a singular 
example of the defence of what is indefen- 
sible. The italics are ours :—‘‘ With reference to 
the paragraph in the Atheneum in which you 
handle the ‘Dream of St. Jerome’ with con- 
siderable severity, I would remind you that this 
piece is by no means, in name at least, a new thing, 
as you seem to imagine. The pianoforte arrange- 
ment is at least six or seven years old, and was in 
existence when the ‘Adventures of Philip’ were 
published—in which serial the allusion by Thack- 


Mrs. Vezin is rather an actress | eray was made. My own share in what you are 


of serious and poetic heroines, yet not of so stern | pleased to term a ‘strange, shameless’ work, has 
a cast as to make it incongruous in her to attempt | jcen to put words to an established pianoforte piece. 
the lighter creations of the minor drama. In fact, | The intention of trading on the names of Moore, 


thizing audience. Every scene, indeed, was marked 
by some special beauty; but in that with Triplet’s 
children and guests in his garret, she was remark- 
ably lively and impressive. In all, she was careful 
to preserve the moral as well as the comic element, 


the inner goodness of her character as well as the 
outer gaiety of her conduct. The personal and 
professional were judiciously blended and distin- 
guished, showing, “ both in their union and parti- 
tion,” that, as an artist, Mrs. Vezin has claims on 
critical estimation. We have been accustomed to 
regard her as an actress of impulse, who made her 
way to the heart of the audience by the spontaneity 
of her utterances (a high excellence, by the way, 
in itself) ; but as Peg Woffington, she succeeds so 
well in marking character and delineating various 
phases of feeling, that we must credit her with 
judgment as well as with a happy power of prompt 
expression. We may not close this notice without 
acknowledging the merit of Mr. Price’s performance 
of Sir Charles Pomanderv. Mr. H. Forrester was 
good also in Ernest Vane; but we thought Mr. 
Maclean too brisk in T'rip/et. Miss Edith Stuart, 
as Mrs. Vane, played with great judgment and 
feeling; and Miss Polly Marshall, as Kitty Clive, 
seemed made for the part. 


SapLer’s WetLis.—A special performance by 
amateurs belonging to the Tower Hamlets Artil- 
lery, of Shakspeare’s historical play of ‘ Henry the 
Fourth,’ was given on Monday. It is seldom that 
amateur companies can furnish a respectable per- 
formance; one like that we now record is, indeed, 





and thus secured the respect of her admirers for | 


Peg Woffington in her hands lost none of her | of Thackeray, or of Beethoven, exists but in your 
vivacity, but revelled in her sportive humours and |: : 


benevolent impulses, to the delight of a sympa- | 


imagination. That the fanciful title was not given 
to any of Beethoven’s works by the composer 
| himself is doubtless true. Beethoven’s friends and 
| publishers have, on other occasions, found titles for 
| his music: the ‘ Moonlight Sonata’ is a case in 
| point. Ifa verse-writer were induced to set words 
|to a motive or phrase from the ‘ Moonlight 
Sonata,’ you would perhaps stigmatize the act as 
a ‘strange, shameless’ attempt to trade on the 
names of Beethoven and Shakspeare, seeing that 
Shakspeare has written largely on moonlight. 
Your dragging-in of Moore is not less forced. 
There has been no attompt on my part to pass off 
the present humble little song as Moore’s, and no 
attempt on the publisher’s part. Moore’s name is 
not even hinted at. The only thing common to both 
songs is the word ‘St. Jerome’; in all else the 
two are strikingly dissimilar. The one is in four 
sharps ; the other in four flats : the one is in § time, 
the other in §; in short, the tunes, like the verse, 
disagree throughout. Your opinion that Thackeray, 
when he mentioned the ‘Dream of St. Jerome, 
meant ‘St. Jerome’s Love,’ of which he had a 
‘misty recollection,’ is perfectly undebatable : 
if you choose to think so, no one can help it. The 
thought, however, is not very complimentary to 
Thackeray, especially as he says that the air 
reminds him ‘of a poem by Tennyson set to 
music.’ Of course you will say Thackeray meant 
a poem by Moore set to music, since Moore it was 
who wrote ‘St. Jerome’s Love.’ In such explication 
of what Thackeray really meant, you enjoy an 
unrivalled position among his critics. My only 
wonder is that you did not include Tennyson 
among the trio on whose names you are pleased to 





assert myself and the publishers trade. Finally, 
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whatever strictures you have to oiler on the 
* Dream of St. Jerome’ as a pianoforte piece, will 
you do me the justice to remember that in that 
form it has existed for several years, and that my 
own work has been simply to adapt words to the 

ir. In so doing, the use of the word ‘St. Jerome’ 
was inevitable; but that is the only approach to 
Moore’s elegant lyric, to plagiarize which was cer- 
tainly as remote from my intention as to rival it 
would have been hopeless,” —In comment, we have 
but to say that we cannot understand how @ piano- 
forte arrangement of an old Welsh air could pass 
with Thackeray (who, by the way, was no fool in 
matters of Art) or the public as by Beethoven. 
The respondent has not pretended to assert that 
* Merch Megan’ hasa German paternity; and thus 
fails to remove from the title-page of the song the 
stigma of empiricism which is attached to it. Here 
we take leave of the subject. 

The Eisteddfod is to be given: next week at 
Caermarthen.—This week, another musical meet- 
ing, devoted to antique legend, has been held in 
Thuringia—that on the Wartburg, at which the 
Abbé Liszt’s ‘St. Elizabeth’ was to be per- 
formed. 





After a long illness, a patient labourer in the 
cause of music died a few days since. This was 
Mr. W. Bartholomew, whose name will live in 
association with that of Mendelssohn. He trans- 
lated the text of ‘Elijah’ (and had the fond idea 
that his counsels exercised great influence on the 
composer)—the texts, too, of the two Greek trage- 
dies for music—of the ‘ Athalie’ choruses—of the 
‘Lauda Sion,’—of the ‘ Loreley ’ jinale—and other 
less important works. He furnished Mr. Costa 
with the books for his tro oratorios, ‘Eli’ and 
‘Naaman,’ and for the Serenade prod for the 
marriage of the Crown Princess of Prussia. He 
also prepared for the English stage sion of 











iced 


a ve 
Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda,’ which has not been performed. 
That his work, though executed with care and a 
zealous respect for the masters with whom it was 
his good fortune to be associated, is altogether 















satisfactory, cannot be ‘ted by those who 
bear the most willing testimony to his assi- 
duity as a workman, yet more to his kindliness 
of nature as a man. His command over lan- 
guage was limited; his perception of the fine, 
yet wide, disti nction betwixt what is simple 
and what is commonplace or stilted (of especial 
consequence when sacred they have to be 





treated) was very stall ; bis original verses lacked 
the poetical element, and, however well cabeadaiea 
for the situation, failed in expressive power, The 
mistrust of our mother-tongue-as fitted for music 
is largely ascribable to inady ertence or in capacity 
in these most important points. Nothing can exceed 












in suggestion as well as eonority the choicest 
passages in the Psalms. Milton is as tu le as 





Metastasio. Moore’s best songs are ; 
as the most unmeaning canzon end of which 
s ‘‘ felicita.” While repeating these obvious truths 
in the interest of Art, it must be added that 
Mr. Bartholomew was infinitely sup to Morell 
and Newburgh Hamilton, on whose collaboration 
Handel unhappily too largely relied. 
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Bone. fires.—In the article on ‘ Bor 
last number of the Athenwum, where two 
tions are given for the word “Beltinne,” the first 
transforming “‘eltine” into “ biliine,” lucky-fire, 
seems not to be founded on any sufficient auth rity. 
The second, “ Pel-dine,” more correctly ‘ Beltine” 
(in the notice said to be the name of an idol god), 
means the fire of Baal, the god of the sun. This is 
evident from the Celtic or Irish word for “ year,” 
bliain, bel-ain, the circle of Belus or Baal, the sun; 
ain, annus, annulus, a circle or ri Without 
entering into the controversy about the Round 
Towers, it is plain we have at this day a relic of 
fire-worship in Ireland. As another instance fami- 
liar to philologists of a connexion between the 
East and Ireland, it may be mentioned that the 
common Irish name for the sun, “‘grian,” has its 
correlative in the epithet ‘“‘gryndus” applied by 














| to the side of the cup by attraction. If 


‘Eneas to Apollo when excusing his desertion of 
Dido, and enforcing his argument by reference to a 
divinity whose name was familiar to her. As to 
what season the lighting of the Baal fires is to be 
assigned does not seem material to their origin, all 
opinions concurring that it was after the god of 
light and heat, in his ain or circle, came to the 
north of the heavens. JOHN O'DONOGHUE. 
Newton Ousted.—Under this heading, in your 
number for August the 17th, page 209, Pascal, or 
“the hoaxer,” suggests that bubbles on coffee go 
a glass of 


| port wine with bubbles on it is dipped, the bubbles 


| which is raised. 


| rude as these are represented to be. 
}in the Transactions of the 








go from the side which is dipped to the side which 
is raised. Ii imagine that this is from the decrease 


of body and attraction in the side which is dipped | 


and the increase of body and attraction in the side 
GEORGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 


Heart Burvials.—Will you permit me tocorrect an 
error in the re port. of the British Archeological Con- 
gress in your number of August the 10th, p: age 18 
At Little Hereford Church, when I was sp veaking 
in the open air to a large number of persons, I 
appear to have been inaudible or misunderstood 
in reference to heart burials. What I intended to 
convey was, not that hearts when sent home were 
mpanied by small figures, but that heart burials 
were frequently indicated by diminutive effigies. 
The wide circulation of your journal makes this 
correction desirable. Epw. Roserts. 

Sculptured Stones of Scotland.—In a recent 
number of the Atheneum, ‘The Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland,’ lately issued by the Spalding Club, 
was noticed in terms of just commendation. 
Similar notices have appeared in other occasional 
publications; but it is rather remarkable that in 
none of them has any mention been made of a 
much earlier publication of a like nature, viz., 
‘The Ancient Sculptured Monuments of Angus, 
&e., undertaken by the late Mr. Chalmers, of 
Auldbar, completed at his own expense, and by 
him prese nted to the Bannatyne Club in 1848. 
The publication was edited by Mr. Chalmers, who 
furnished it with a Preface, containing some specu- 
lations on its mysterious subject, not less ingenious, 
if not more satisfactory, than those of succeeding 
archeologists. The work was executed in a very 
handsome and accurate style, and is creditable to 
the public spirit and liberality of a zealous pro- 
moter of antiquarian purs to whose memory 
this reference will, it is to be hoped, be considered 
as an act of simple justice, in no way incompatible 
with the credit incontestably due to Mr. John 
Stuart, the indefatigable and able editor of ‘The 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland.’ 

JoHN Ramsay, M.A. 
Art.—Your review of Sir J. Y. 
on’s work, No. 2073 3, raises the question of 
antiquity of man in connexion with the 
ative arts, and views the assignation of the 
] : of Scotland wholly to the christian 
era as a thing not at all improbable. With respect 
to the forms of animals said to be delineated on 
lakes of bone by the cave men, it is difficult to 
dit such a sign of mental power to savages so 
Mr. Oldfield, 
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informs us that the aborigines of Australia were 
“quite unable to realize the most vivid artistic 
representations. On being shown a large coloured 
engraving of an aboriginal New Hollander, one 
declared it to be aship, another a kangaroo, and so 
on; not one of a dozen identifying the portrait as 
having any connexion with himself,” Such a state- 
ment from a careful cbserver is calculated to make 
us cautious in accepting Art as coeval with great 
antiquity, and with an exceeding low state of civil- 
ization. I know that, on the other hand, we have 
stories, which seem authentic, of the true recogni- | 
tion of pictures by monkeys, and even by birds; 

but there is no case in which an ape, with all its | 
imitative talents, ever scratched an imitation of the | 














plainest object. 8. 
To CoRRESPONDENTs. —E. W.—J. B.—F. M. L.— 
E. O. N.—Constant Reader—W. F. F.—G.—F, W.— 


E, A, H, O,—A Critic—A. Y.—received, 





read how he begged flour of the primrose, and sugar of the 
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original Water Colours, and numerous other Illustrations, 


The STORY WITHOUT an END, 


From the German of CAROVE. By the late Mrs. § ARAH 
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*.* Every effort is being made to render this volume the 
most perfect specimen of colour-printing yet produced: end 
it is believed that it will form one of the most charminoly 
illustrated books of the approaching season. 
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“ Nowhere will he find the Book of Nature more fres!:] 
beautifully opened for him than in ‘The Story without 
of its kind one of the best that was ever written. Let 
with the little ‘Child of the Story’ very early with ¢! 
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15. Mrs. Brown’ s Budget — Old Acquaintances. By Arthur 

Sketchley 

16. Front Sez ats. By Dutton Cook. 

17. Brocklebank’s Tent. By J. H. Forbes. 

18. The Old Album. By Arthur Locker. 

19. The Hair Markets of Europe. By Henry S. Baring. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgat 
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Ce SHILLING MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1867. 
Contents. 
ey Ada Cambridge. 





1. The Old Story. (With an Illustration 
by W. J. Allen 
Chap. 22. Migration. 
»» 23. Margaret’s Letters. 
a roa L’Estrange. 
25. Ho 
The Oldest Inhabitant. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
On the Vitality of Christi anity. ie G.W illie am Br ameld, M.A. 
Our Doctors and Parsons. 
Alderney and the Cycls ides of the Channel. 
Wilmot Buxton, B.A., Seen: 
The Boatswain's Box. By Richard Rowe. 
A Morn of Joy. ‘id Sarah Doudney. (With an Illustration 
y W. J. Linton 
rhe Pit Village. By . EB. 
Botanical Me umbles 2. the M aoe fo: Aibe. 
Plues. No. V. Mentone and Lag 
10. Shelbred Priory. By Thomas } 
11. Moral Blisters. By Sophie F 
12. Earth, By Louis Coutier I 
13, Reviews and Notices of Boo 


- London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 
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SEPTEMBER, price 47., contains : n Original Article on 
the Disguises of Insects, by Mr. V . the ican Tray Yr, 
with Illustrations of the Leaf Inse: ‘Insects drawn hy 





id Stick 
Wood, in addition to the usual Store of Articles 


and No te s and 
Queries. 





London: Robert Hardwicke, 1 
JROFESSOR FARADAY. _- An 


Portrait and Brief Memoir of the late 
FARADAY will be found in No. 30 of the ( URIST [AN TIMES, 
New Series. One Penny; or post free for two stamps. 

___ London: S. W. Partrid; ge & Co. 9, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
| ESIGN for the PROPOSED LAW CO URTS 

—The BUILDE — of THIS WEEK (4., 
contains a Fine Bird’s-Eye View of Design referred to by the 
Judges—Chateau Gaillard, with Plan—Industrial Art in France 
and England—The Duke of Northumberland—How to Use Town 
Sewage—Efforts for the Improvement of the People in France, 
Ireland, Salisbury, and Southampton—On the Health Question— 
and various other Papers; with all the Artis 
News.—1, York-street, Covent-gs arden ; and all Newsmen. 


192, Pie cadilly. 





Exquisite 
PROFESSOR 














New Series, printed 1 with new typ pe, on fine stoned paper, 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS. Edited by Wa. 
CROOKES, F.RS. No. 404, for AUGU = 30. Contents: 
Death of Michael F araday, F.R.S., D. —Analysis of 
Blister Steel—Use of Potassic C hlorate i 
Experiments, by ee Forbes, F.R.S.—Utilis 
Products of the Manufacture of Coal-Gas- An 
—Absorption of Gases by Charcoal—Reports of M Ss st 
Philosophical Society—Observations on the 
the Cells of Vallesneria—British Medical jati ou—Mo ie of 
Detecting Impurities in Tetrachlo of C arbon— Ac udemy of 
Sciences—Chemical Notices from Fo Sources—Philosophical 
Conceptions of Chemical Phenomen i- ‘Chemis stry of Meteorites— 
Sulphates of Alumina—British Association Meeting 
Contemporary Scientific Press— Notes: und Qt 
&e. Published every Friday, price 4d 
ll. 18. Sd. Office, 1, Wine Oftice-court, 
Booksellers. 


N ICH, AE L | F: ARA ADAY. — -The LAB ORA. 
TORY: a Weekly Record of Scien Research, No. 22 
(August 31), price 6d., contains an Original Biox aphy of Faraday, 
with a Fac-simile of Portrait sketched by Maclise in 1836; also, 
Personal Recollections of Faraday, by the Laboratory Assistant 
at the Royal Institution, from 1820 to 1825. In the ay Number 
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will be found ‘Communic: ations from J. A. Wanklyn, Naquet, 
of Paris, E. T. Chapman, ©. W. Quin, &c.—E litorial ‘Artie le on 
British Association, &c. 

London: James Firth, 42a, Cannon-stree Agents: Edin- 


burgh, Maclachlan & Stewart ; Dublin, Fannin & Co. 





In the press, 1 vol. small 4to. bound in extra vellum antique, 
price 8s. 
HEMICAL CHANGE in the EOCHARIST, 
showing the Relations of Faith to Sense. 
From the French of ABBADIE. 
By JOHN W. HAMERSLEY, A.M. 
gate hill. Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Milton House, Lud- 


Just published, price ls. 


NREEN’S TOURIST’S GUIDE to WELLS, 
the CATHEDRAL, CHEDDAR CLIFFS, WOOKEY 
HOLE, EBBOR ROCKS, &e. 
me, and a Ground Plan of the Cathedral. 
Wells: T. Green, High-street. 


H AVET’S FRENCH METHOD. 
24th Thousand, 400 crown 8vo. pages, 52. 6d. 


AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Conversa- 
tions, Exercises, Extracts from Standard Writers, Dic- 
tionary of the Words and Idioms, &c. 
Lond don : We Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Hachette & Co.; 
Dulau & C 


} each Map, price 4 





or by post 5d.) | 


nd Sanitary | 


Now ready, 


in Qu: ilitative Blowpipe | 





| ‘ W ilkins, on fine toned pa; 





TRAVELLING MAP 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 

Comprising the latest Admiralty Surveys of the West 
Coast and Islands, the Railways completed and in progress, 
and an Index of easy reference to 9,700 Places on the Map. 
Price, in a Pocket Case, 7s. 6d. ; or in Sheets, 6s. 

** A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of 
the country previously published. Forcompleteness, accuracy and 
finish, it is perfect. Nota turnpike or carriage road, or important 
footpath throughout the length and breadth of the land, but has 
its representative here in double and single black lines.” —Scotsman. 


The following Mars from KEITH JOHN- 
STON’S ROYAL ATLAS are published separately, uni- 
formly with the above, in Pocket Case, with Indexes to 
6d. for Maps of One Sheet, and 8s. for 
Maps of Two Sheets :— 

England and Wales Two Sheets). 
Austrian Empire Two Sheets). 
Prussia. 

Italy Two Sheets). 

France. 

Switzerland. 

Ireland. 

Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Spain. 

Sweden and Norway. 

South America Two Sheets). 


United ae of North America 
Two Sheets’. 


Canada 
Africa. 
South Australia. 

India Two Sheets). 

China and Japan. 

Basin of Mediterranean Sea. 
Palestine. 





Two Sheets 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


"| GOWERB sY’S ENGLIS H BOTANY. 


This great National Work has now reached its Seventh Volume. 
It ought to be in the Library of every Country House, and in all 
the Public Institutions throughout the kingdom 

Subscribers may commence at any time without buying the 
back numbers all at once. Prospectuses and Specimens gratis ; or 
several volumes will be carefully packed and sent for approval. 

uonden : Zob art Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
imp. 8vo. pp. liv. 625, with 7 full-page Illustrations, 

printed on the best paper, edges entirely ut 3 
half-bound in the Roxburghe style, 2 
bases MEDIAVAL NUNNERIES of the 
NTY of SOMERSET, and DIOCESE of vag and 

WELLS. By THOMAS HUGO, M.A., F.R.S.L., F.S.A., &. 
London: J. R. Smith, Soho- “square. 











Just published, price 12s. 

COLLECTION of SEVENTY-NINE 
4 OLD BLACK-LETTER BALLADS and BROADSIDES, 
printed in the Reign of Queen 7 zabeth, between the Years 1559 
and 1597, all of the highest interest and curiosity, presumed to be 
unique ‘and hitherto NinnAWi. Reprinted from the celebrated 
Folio Volume formerly in the Library of the late George Daniel, 
Es Sa. 5 acct ompanied with an Introduction and Illustrative Notes. 
*.* The above is beautifully ed Me Messrs. Whittingham 
ze, vo., consisting of above 

wer to range with the C heetions z ? ercy, Ritson, 

A Detailed Prospectus and Descriptive Ca ntalogue of the coveiky 
| » illads, consisti een pages 8vo., may be hd on applica- 
tion, or will be forwarded on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 

Joseru Litiy, 17 and 18, New-street (entrance also 5a, Garrick- 
street), Covent-garden, London, 




















BIRMINGHAM. _ 
This day, Thirteenth Edition, price 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
QTRANGER'S GUIDE to BIRMINGHAM; 
giving an Account of all the Public a Manufae- 
tories, &. 
London: 
Brothers. 


With Map and numerous Engravi 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Birmingham : Cornish 





Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MYHE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE, 
and its Varieties most suitable for Invalids; with Remarks 
on Italian and other Winter Stations. By CHARLES T. WIL- 
LIAMS, M.A., M.B. Oxon., Assistant-Physician to the Hospital 
for C onsumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
J W. GRANT’S POEMS and TRANSLA- 
e@F « TIONS.—Faust, Act I.,5s.; The Lay of the tke th 38. 6d.; 


His — Pictures, 33. 6d.; Lenore, 18. Ready for the press, 
Fa st, cts fash and IIL, 58.3; and Acts IV. and V., or Faust and 








mic amilton, Adams & Co, Paternoster-row. 


: THE LATE PROFESSOR FARADAY. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


VHE CHEMICAL HISTORY of aCANDLE: 

A Course of Six Lectures delivered ens a Juvenile Audi- 

ey at the Royal Institution. By MICHAEL FARADAY, 
C.L. F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


Lon don: Charles Griffin & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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~ Just published, in 8vo. price 18. 6d. sewed, 


[HE LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES 
of SCRIPTURE in their RELATION to EACH OTHER 
and to — REFORMATION of the CHURCH. By the Rey, 
AUGUS TUS CLISSOLD, M.A., formerly of foxes er College, 
Oxfor 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster- row. 





Just published, in post Svo. price 4s. 6d. doth, 


AVALBY OUTPOST DRILL; with a Chap. 

er upon CAVALRY SKIRMISHING. by Major- Guna 

= w SMITH, C.B., late of the 15th Hussars and 3rd Drax goon 

Guards, Major-( ieneral Commanding the Osmanli Irregular 
Cavalry during the Crimean War, &c. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoste or-row. 





‘Just published, square Bvo. price 108. 6d. 


[ ovez CORRIB, its Shore and Islands; 
with Notices of Lough Mask. 
By Sir WILLIAM WILDE. 
Iilustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Lon lon : 
Longmans . Green & Co. 





NEW MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, oie cloth lettered, with Six Coloured Maps, 
rice 2s. 6d. (postage 2d.), 
HE CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY : 
being a Manual of Geography, General and Political, ar- 
ranged especially for Examination Candidates and the hizher 
forms of Schools. By the late LANCELOT DALRYMPLE 
ray cee (of ef M. Civil Service), revised throughout by THOs. 
tRAY, one of the Assistant Secretaries to the Board of Trade. 
Ws ith Woodeuts, Six Maps, anda general Index 
London : Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ ‘Hall court. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY EDITED. 
18mo. cloth, Illustrated with numerous Engravings, price 1s. 
free by post, 1s. 2d. 
{ yj? NCLE (PHILIP’S) CONVERSATIONS 
with CHILDREN about the Trades of the Inferior Ani- 
mals, and the Tools they work with. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
Illustrated, 2nd Edition, greatly enlarged, 2s. 6d., by post: 2s, lol 


I RELAND BEFORE THE UNION;; with 
Revelations from the Unpublished Diary of L ord Chief 
Justice CLoNMELL, 1774—17% 
* Curious and valuable, a which the future historian will be 
as much indebted to Mr. Fitzpatrick as his readers of the present 











de ee '— Notes and Queries. “ Illustrates with great truthfulness— 

a al _book.”—Atheneum. “Singular and startling.”—Dis- 
sis “Full of ancodotes, and ily. "Dub repay i al.” 
—Fira. Ho tten, 75, Piccadilly. lin, Kelly biel - 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS—FOREIGN. 

poe 

TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH GERMANY andthe RHINE. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 10s. 

SWITZERLAND. 10s. 

FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 

PARIS. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s. 
ROME. 9s. 
SOUTH ITALY and } 


NAPLES. 10s. 


SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 
EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 


KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
SWITZERLAND. 5s. 
NORWAY. 
ITALY. 6s. 


TYROL. 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle sae. 


‘MURRAY’ S HANDBOOKS— 
ENGLAND. 


SCOTLAND. 93. 

IRELAND. 12s. 

THE LAKES. 6s. 

NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 12s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER. 63. 6d. 
12s. 


YORKSHIRE. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 29%. 
DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 
KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 

SURREY and HANTS. 10s. 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON. 3s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


5s. 


7s. 6d. 
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The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. at all Libraries, 


BIRDS O 


F PREY. 





Just published, in 2 vols. reprinted from BELGRAVIA, 


C I R C E. 





TINSLEYS’ 


MAGAZINE: 


Au LWustratey Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


No. II. for SEPTEMBER, 


is ready This Day. 


Contents. 


1, The Adventures of Dr. Brady. 

LL. (With an Illustration. ) 

Chaps. 6. The School.—7. The Cruise.—8. The 
Return. 


2, September in England. 
3. “ Refusers.” 

4, Aunt Anastasia on Pretty Prayer-books. 
5. Our Lake-Land. 


(With an Illustration. ) 


By W. H. Russell, | 





6. The Rock Ahead. 
Illustration. ) 
Book I. Chaps. 1. Rowley Court.—2. 
sion.—3. Carabas House. 

- Death : a Sonnet. 

. St. Ambrose. 

9. At the Bains de Mer. 

10. The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspondence. No. IL 

11. Taking the Air. 


By Edmund Yates. (With an 


In Posses- 


aa 


12. PARIS FASHIONS. (With COLOURED PLATE, and 
several ILLUSTRATIONS.) 


‘Mr. Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. 
Two new novels, two singing poems (one of them by Mr. 
Shirley Brooks), three or four papers on social topics, and 
a capital article from Paris on current fashions, make only 
part of the contents of his first number.”—Athenceum. 

“Well edited, well written, well illustrated, and pro- 


Its contributors are men of mark; and they have not 
merely given their names, but their brains. Dr. William 
Russell opens with a capital beginning of such a story as 
it is a thousand wonders and pities he has not penned 
before....It is illustrated with a neatly coloured fashion 
plate, which is quite an innovation in a high class peri- 


odical publication, but an innovation that will not be 
unwelcome to the sex which chiefly reads magazines.” 
Standard. 


duced in a neat and handsome style, it can hardly fail to 
achieve success.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“Right well does it look, and right well does it read. 


HOG HUNTING in 
—_, With numerous Illustrations. By Captain 
vol. 8vo. 





the EAST; and other 


J. T. NEWALL, Author of ‘The Eastern Hunters.’ In 
[Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. By J.S. 


LE FANU, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ &c. In 8 vols. [On Monday nest. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘PAUL MASSIE.’ 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Paul Massie.’ In 8 vols, [Ready this day. 
POLLY: a Village Portrait: a Novel. In 2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By 


Mrs, J, H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Second Edition this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘The Channings,’ ‘East Lynne,’ &c. In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. In 3 vols. [This day. 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom Hood. 


In 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


WEBS in the WAY: a New Novel. 


M, FENN, Author of ‘Bent, not Broken,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated 


Monthly. Price One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES. No, II. for SEPTEMBER, is ready This Day. 
London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


By George 








DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


—_—~>_—_ 


Just published, imyerial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5. 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


An ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRO- 
NOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY, for the Use of Schools. 
Abridged from ‘ The Student's English Dictionary,’ by the Author, 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


“The etymological see of the work is well done, indicating a 
familiarity with the languages from which our vocabulary is 

erived, and at the same time a sound discretion in tracing the 
origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly and correctly indi- 
cated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise.”—Atheneum. 

** An excellent dictionary for schools. It is comprehensive but 
simple in arrangement. s a lexicographer, Dr. Ugilvie has been 
of immense service to students of all ages; and this, his latest 
work, is worthy of his reputation.”— Morning Herald. 


“The abridgment has been well executed, and is characterized 
by the same simplicity of plan, succinctness of definition, and 
clearness of typography and arrangement, which have secured 
so considerable a degree of public favour for its predecessor.” 

bee Educational Times. 

‘Another of Dr. Ogilvie’s excellent English dictionaries—one 
designed for the use of schools, comprehensive, clear, and admir- 
ably printed, and far surpassing the common run of school 
dictionaries.”—Daily News. 

“An admirable abridgment of ‘The Student’s English Dic- 
tionary,’ preserving all the characteristic features of that very 
excellent manual. We know no dictionary so suited for school 
use as this: it supplies a want which teachers have long felt.” 

British Quarterly Review. 

“This is a valuable little book, based upon ‘The Student's 
English Dictionary,’ compiled by the same hand, and will be 
found most useful for a wider circle than the mere schovl-boys 
for whom it is primarily intended.”—Churchman. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 13% 


THE STUDENTS ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. 
For the use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. By JOHN 
OGILVIE, LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at 
all within moderate compass. We have examined a good many 
etymologies, taken at hazard, and believe them all to be such as 
the best philologists, both of Germany and England, have deli- 
berately accepted.”—Spectator. 

“This excellent work supplies a want which has long been felt 
by teachers and pupils in our colleges and advanced schools.” 

ress. 

“ Altogether we think this is a very commendable work. Dr. 
Johnson has said that ‘ Dictionaries are like watches ; the worst 
is better than none, and the best cannot be expected to go quite 
true’; but he who relies on this one will hardly ever find himself 
mistaken.”—Daily News. 

“To teachers we commend it as the best and cheapest dic- 
tionary in the lan: UAE; it indeed distances by far anything of 
the kind before published.”—Papers for the Schoolinaster. 


lot, 





Pp though prehensive Dictionary for the higher 
English students, carefully prepared, well printed, and 
lat avery derate price.”—Notes and Queries. 

“This is a very valuable book, and will be dear to every student 

of the English language.” —Public Opinion. 


“4 
class of 
link 





1 large vol. super-royal Syo. cloth, 258. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. The Pronunciation adapted to the 
best modern usage by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. Above Eight 
Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

“ We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, next to 
the more costly and cumbrous ‘ Imperial,’ the very best that has 
yet been compiled.”’—London Review. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 47. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC; with Sup- 
plement. Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and 
Art. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Illustrated by above 2,500 
Engravings on Wood. 

“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionar, 
that exists, but, so far as the actual state of know edge permitted, 


made some approach towards perfection. 
- British Quarterly Review. 





BuackiE & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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THE PYRENEES—THE ALPS—-THE TYROL. 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 


FOR 


FRANCE—SWITZERLAND—AND SOUTHERN GERMANY, 
ARE NOW READY. 


JouN s Mornay, Albemarle-street. 














This day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE: 
A NOVEL. 
By W. CLARKE RUSSELL. 


London : Sampson Low, Son & 


& M: maaieiede Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. demy Svo. with Thirty-two Illustrations by Georce H. Tuomas, 
and other Artists, price 20s. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


This Chronicle of Barset appears to us really the best, ‘*Mr. Trollope crowns with this work his lal 
indeed, the richest and completest of Mr. Trollope’s works. | that series of Barsetshire chronicles which is t 
SAR Of its own light kind there has been no better novel of ‘sequels’ in our literature....... Noman con rongly 
ever written than ‘The Last Chronicle of Barset.’ ” interest educated readers, as Mr. Trollope does, through 
Spectator. seven or eight hundred closely-printed octavo pages of a 
“‘Mr. Trollope has given us a number of pictures in | story with so simple a plot, if his sketches of English life 
which it is a positive pleasure to look back, he has added | were not true sketches, true in form and truly felt; if he 
most largely to our stock of pleasant memories, and he did not write, as Mr. Trollope does, English as pure as it 
increased and confirmed our faith in the existe is unaffected ; and if he had not the —_ of genius that 
is ¢ . and true, and generous, and noble, in can give life to creatures of the fancy.”—Ewaminer 
much that is selfish and ignoble.”—London Review. 
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Situ, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Just published, with Two Dlustrations by Freperick LeicntTon, A.R.A., Svo. 8s. 6. 
Ty ai r 
A WEEK IN A 
NC JOUNTRY-HOUSE 
4 
FRENCH COUNTRY- SE. 
By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 

“A more racy and original outbreak than this is not “The great charm of this inimitable little sketch of 
within the compass of our critical experience. There is | French country life seems to bein the graceful childlikeness 
character enough displayed, there is incident enough, | Of the manners of the whole social group it des 

‘expressed or understood,’ in this thi ie tank wis There is a wholeness and beauty of expressic 

cacaripen: eed aedncragd rcp edie UP & | picture of the little society kept together for a 
score of i the pursy and inflated novels of the ‘Lady Audley only within the cognizance of thereader of thi 

School.’ "—Athenwum. is never to be found in any English story. —Spe 


Suirz, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 












CHAWIBERS’S JOURNAL. 


In the SEPTEMBER PART (just issued) appear the first Ten Chapters of an 
ENTIRELY ORIGINAL TALE, 


NTITLED 


ONE OF THE FAMILY, 


By the Author of ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ 


The Septembe 
JUPITER WITHOUT SATELLITES. 
TUE PRESS AT SEA, 
CAMP-NOTES, 
IAM AND JAPHET. 
RUSSIAN MUSHROOMS. 
PLUM-PUDDING COLD. 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF CRABS AND PRAWNS. 
PERSIAN ETIQUETTE. 
SEXTONS, 


r Part also contains :— 

ENGLISH DEER-PARKS. 

JED SMITH’S STRANGE ADVENTURE. 
CURIOSITIES OF FRENCH DUELLING 
A FORTUNE IN A NAME. 
TURRET-SHIPS, 

THE TURF OF OLD. 

USURY. 

THE MONTH—SCIENCE AND ARTS 
AND FIVE POETICAL PIECES, 


W. & R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh, 





————_{ 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
MATRICULATION — of JANUARY ana 


BARLOTTE CORDAY, a Tragedy, } 
ONSARD. Edited, Ww ith English Notes anda Notice on 
pA by Prof. Chas. Cassa!, LL.D. Price 2s. 6d. 


COLOMBA, by Prosper MERIMEE. Edited, 
with English Notes and a Notice on the Author, by P; 
Brette, Casal, and Ka arch her. Price 3s. ¥ éd iain Professors 

DIANE, a Drama, in Verse, by Exite AvGIrRr, 


Edited, with English tages and a Notice on Augier, b 
Karcher, LL.B. Price 2s, 6d. » by Th. 
These Books having been chosen for the above Examinations, 
are now published by . 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 








ee —————. 
Just pub: lished, half morocco, demy 4to. size, price 37. 13s. 6d, 
with upwards of 500 *peautiful Ilustrati os 
HE THIRD EDITION of the ROMAN 
Ww. ALL, By the Rev. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.p, 
**A description of the Mural Barrier of the North of England,” 
London: Longmans & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne: A. Reid, 

















Jv ust published, 


i ONOGR AMS and. CIPHERS. A complete 

Collection, designed by H. R CNON. Heraldic Artist, 
Paris. The whole of the double, and many tri letters end 
names, are represented, each Monogram being in several choice 








h: Thomas C. - Jack. Londen: Si impkin & Co. 


PHE HENWIFE: Her Own Experience in 
Her Own Poultry Y: ard. By the Hon. Mrs. ARBU THNOT, 
ri pe by H. Weir. Fifth Edition, price 7s. 6d. ; plain Plates, 





Mis is the best Poultry Book, so full and reliable, by the most 
successful Exhibitor of Poultry of all descriptions. 
Edinburgh: Thomas C. Jack ; and all Be oksellers. 





This day is published, price 0 18.; Fy by post, 13 stamps, 
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Intirmary, 
John Churebill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
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paris EXHIBITION! 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTSon the JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 
Or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALT. KINDS on the DOU BLE JOURNEY 
as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS 


The TICKETS may As obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY 
ATIONS in the Kingdom ; 


onthe c OMP ANY’S LOCAL AGENTS ; 
At COCK’S EXCURSION OFFICE ¥ street ; 
And at the Offices, 
10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
W. < 








prenix ‘FIRE OFFICE, 1 a AR 
and CHARING CROSS. Estal ‘ 2 
Insurances yipeee in dag paris of he ne world, 
€ ts. 





. LOVELL, Se Cretny, 


T SHOW of IRON BEDSi “EADS 
WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. He has 


ALE BE 


in the — dom 












from lls., ¢ m 153. 
Iron and brass Bedsteads, 


0 451. 
y + 
y TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by appoin nt to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATAL OGUE gratis, and pos st paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his u tock 
of Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silve 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, ilot-water Dishes, Steves, 
Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitehen-ranges, ooops - 
trays, Urus and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
ware, Turnery, Tron, and Brass Bedstea 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Pr , and V} Jans of the 
Twenty large Show- -rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. l,la,2, 3and4, 
Newman- “st. 3 4,2 Sand 8, Perry's -place ; and ‘2 New ymian-¥ard. 


HE V ACCIN, ATION ACT.—In co: nsequence 
of the passing of this Measure without inquiry by a i 

lature, the Lion in fons of the BRITISH C OL 
HEALTH, Euston-road, London, went into Mourning for ‘s 
Week. he H: at of Gessier is up, and we must bow to it, but let 
the people petition Parliament uext Session f x a total R epeal of 
the Vaccination Laws. There has been no inquiry into V v accina- 
tion, aithough promised iu 1855. What are they raid of 11! 


LK. LAZE NBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. 7 \ZENBY & SON Sole Proprietors of the ce’ebrated receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
MENTS, so long and favourably disting rished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the pon 5 inst the inferior preparations 

» and labelled lose imitation of their Bo" ds, 
g ead the pub! Consumers having difficult 
in procuring: the Genuine Article angi! informe 
they can be had direct from the Ms AD ufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREST, Rertes an-square, London, 
Vv W. Priced Lists post b free « on applic: ation. 


1 JL, 133. 6d, 












Toilet. 
vd li ne ‘pea-Ttoom 






































PLAkVEXS , SAUCE. —caurion. —The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly reques ested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well know: 1, 

* Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1853, and with 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Har vey 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that thei 













labels are close!y imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 
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TTNIVERS SITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIE 
IXTENSION TO aan ATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions for Forty years’ average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 


CHARLES MeCABE, Secretary, 
No. 24, Suffolk- street, London, 8.W. 


[ MPBRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
; Dentttntea 2 = 
Bichty pot cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fift 
pet of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
tes. 

Polici pes gr anted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 
The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
ravel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 

favours able, a hildnen. 
wmnen 
revised De sepectuy a fal}  bertienlare Spa fables, to 
od x ost 8 O' pe 1, oe -stree 
BE sa SW. aad of t 3 


NDREW BADEN wae” 


= LIFE haan clp pennies ll SOCIETY, 
THRE! os STREET 





CHARING. CROSS. 
The attention of persons desirous of m 
Families, by means of 


a ected tt for their 
t importance of a OY : to the maa. 
established credit. purpose {= an uffiee of 


Among-*hs advantages offered by this old-established Society 


‘> persons effecting now are— 
“Low ries of h- ay especially for young lives, payable an- 
nually, half-y uarter! 


q 
Participation in 80 per cent. of the profits. 

A Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which 
th ree or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of 
division, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of 
the poe nouened or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 
a older. 

N.B. P: roposals are now received and Assurances may be effected 
at the Office at Charing Cross, as well as at the Chief Office in 


Threadneedle-street. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


pst CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
BEST QUALITY. 

Upwards of 300 different shapes constantly on view for selection 
and imm — delivery. Easy Chairs made to any pattern on 
approval, at T. H. FIL) {ER & SON’S Manatpetons. ae (32, and 
BERS ERS- STREET, Oxfordstreet, W., and 35, 
CHARLES-STREE 

An Mintrated Bric ed Catalogue sent post free. 


INING TABLES by HOWARD & SONS. 
(Circular or oblong. Registered No. 3213}. These superior 
being machine made, and with metal and wood frames, 
sily extended by one person, and are not liable to get out 
May be seen at the Factory, 26 and 27, BERNERS- 
ET, Oxford. street, 


cHvnes LIST of SAFES, Locks, Cash 
Boxes, Street-door Latches, "Writing Boxes, and Strong- 
room Doors, illustrated, with all the sizes and prices, will be sext 
gratis and pest 2 e to: any part of the world on application te 
CHUBB & SON,5 AUL'’S OHURCHYARD, London, E.U. 


ppences « & wines 













B UTLER r respectfully solicit 


ttention to their 





CHOICE AMONTIL LADO SHERRY, 
a delicate pale dry Wine, much approved for Invalids, 
608. per ssn er dozen. 
Good Qinner Sherry.... ase 245. and 30a, 
Superior Golden She 363, aud 428, 


erry 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Gx olden or Brown... 488, 51s. and 608, 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET 
at 188., 203., 24%., £02., and 308, per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various Growths..42z., 483., ag 722., 
Port from first-class Lines eosin ee 3 
Very Choice Old Po 
On receipt of a Pe at oft ice 0 
will be forwarded, with List of “ul other Wines an 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W. ; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Uriginally established A.D. 1667.) 








or + reference, any of the above 
Liqueurs, by 












QTR RUVE’S SELTZER, Fachingen, Vichy, 

, Marienbad, and other MIN BR AL W ATTERS. RS.—ROYAL 

GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON,.—Under Her Majesty's 

Patronage.—The Bottled W at ars sold at the Pump-room, 

Hright m, aoe open for the Forty-second Season, and b; GRORGE 
AUGH & Pharmaceutical ‘Chetaisie to the Queen, 177, 

Res sent- AY gt: on, W., and other reapaaiahiie Houses in 


London and the Provincial Tow ns, where a Prospectus, with the 
highest medical testimonials, may be obta uined gratis.—Caution— 
Owing to the use of Strave’s bottles by other parties, please to 
observe that Struve’s name is on the label and_red ink stamp 
affixed to every bottle of Struve’s manufacture. Dr, Althaus, in 
his recent work on ‘The Spas of Europe,’ says—‘‘If artificial 
mineral ws aters are prescribed we should insist on Struve’s alone 
being used.” 
SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EX <HIBITION, 1867. 

P £ P S I NE. 


Morson's Pepsine Wine Globules and Lozenges 
are perfectly pa = able forms for administering this popu! ar 
emec ae for weak Digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON & SON, a 33, and xe SOUTH- 

AMP’ ON: ROW, Russell-square, Londen, V 
Boxes at 2s. 6. =i 4g. 62. each. 
38. Gd., and 68. 6d. each 














Bottles at 38., 58. and 10s. each. 
GLOBUL ES in Bottles a 


. PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
a and TR: AVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dr ng Bags, with Silver Fittings: 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and L essing Cases,ane 500 other arti- 
cles for Home ‘or Continental 7 Travelling. — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentec, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 

Alse, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Ded- 
Steads, Washband Stands, Canteens, Sc. post free, 















EL * 


& D. NICOLL, Tailors. to the ‘Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

LONDON -{ 1“ 16. 118, 120, Regent-street ; and 
MANCHESTER—10, Mosley-street. 

> ae Bold-street. 


For TOUKISTS, and for August and September Shooting, 
NlOoLice JACK 
ory BA are gh LS rere mixed colours —-<, Waterprout 


tore adapted to townie a variable ‘olienate 
than any other rey cost of each being 25: 

icoll’s Guinea Waterproof Tweed, and their Two- Guinea 
Melton Cloth Overcoats, are patronized by Travellers all over the 


=’ 


For Ladies, Nicoll’s Specialities in Serge and Tweed Costumes, 
and W aterproof Guinea Tweed Cloaks and Coats. 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure ata few 
hours’ notice. 





BREAKFAST. 
E PPSs8’S c 0c O A 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


(\HANDELIERS, in Bronze and Or-molu, for 
ening room and Library, Candelabra, Moderator Lampe in in 
hae ~4 Or-mola, Chins, ee : cnepensowes he in Parian, V. 

er Ornaments, in a Show-room erecte: ressly ‘these 
Articles OSLER, No. 43, OXPORDSPRELT, We 


SLEB'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- 
Sena ERG, Wall Lights, and Mantelpicoe Lastres, ssf Gae and 


from 71. 15s. ; Class Desert Dessert ditto, for 12 ditto, from All Arti- 

in figures. Ornamental Glass, English and 

Fossign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing 

Orders promptly executed. London Show-rooms, NO. 45, Oxford- 

street, W. Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street, Birming- 
ham. Established 1807. 





STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-S' TREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s, 6d. post free. 


- 
NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT. or “SOM- 
MIER TUCKER,” are respectfully cautioned sgainst various 
imitations and infringements, preserving somewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label * Tucker's Patent,” 
and a Number. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat,or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any description, at the InrennationaL Exuiaition, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 258.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and Up ee eg an di Wholesale of the Manu- 
fecturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Fiusbury, near Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, oudon, x 











eer SOAP WORKS, 1851, 1862, 1867. 
Established 1712. 
OMPOSITE HOUSEHOLD SOAP, 
Concentrated and Dried by Machinery into /-lb. Cakes, 
each equal to 3-lb. ordinary Soap. 

Sold by all respects shi. dealers, in 50s. boxes. 51. chests (4004 1b.) 
with lock and key. carriage paid. Wholesale only at the CITY 
SOAP WORKS, Milton-street, London, E.C. 

*,* See Address on each Piece. 
HE SILVER PRIZE MEDAL has been 
awarded to the above.—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 





PARTRIDGE | & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 48., 58., and 6s, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 63. 6d. per 1,000; 
The “ TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
P. & C.’s New Envelope, “ The CATAPHRACTA,” Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick’. 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Addre 
best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (1 a) 
juced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engrave i frony 
5a. nena. | — letters, from 5s. three letters, fre om 78 
ddress Dies fr y Pencil Sketches, 12. each. 
SERMON PAPER. pap 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, Pry 6d. 
SCHOOL STATION RY supplied on the most liberal terme. 
GUVOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. doz. 
Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &., post free. 
(EstaBLisHED 1841.) 








on 











By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the 
attention of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
Steel rane, to the of his productions, 
» r’ Quality of Material, =o Action, and Great Dura- 
bility will ensure universal prefe 
They can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the world; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham- street, SRPRIRED AIA 91, L, Jolin- 
street, New York; and a at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


HE “ FASHION of FURNITURE.’ : 
Under this title an article appeared ‘some ~ ago in the 
Cornhill Magazine, pointing out the want of good taste in the 
— of ees rniture, and offering suggestions for its 
eme hose suggestions have been carried out by the 
ART. FURNITURE CO, 25, GARRICK- STREET, Covent- 
garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House Furnitur 
a picturesque and artistic character at ordinary trade prices 
Most of the work has been designed by Mr. Charles Eastlake, 
Architect, the Author of the Cornhill Article. 


i RAtteSs PERSIAN INSECT 





















DESTROYING DER.—Fleas, Bugs, Beetles, Ants, 
Mosq cae Moths, &c. = WOES. destroyed by this Powder, 
which is quite harmless to animal life—Sold in Packets ls., Tins, 
2s. 6d. and 48, 6d. each ; or 1s. Packets, free by post, for as 2 Postage 
stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. Also in hotties, 1 2d., and 
with Bellows, "ie. 6d. and 33. each, by THOMAS KBAT ING, 
Chemist, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, London, E.C ; 








ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headach 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and all Bilious and Liver Affections, 
are speedily removed by the use of 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have been held i ie the highest estimation by a 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. ay b 
the United Kingdom, in Boxes, at 1s. 1.d., 2s. 


NV ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat - 
J tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth B Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every a of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teet the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 22. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STR EET 


classes of 





eee 








ud ut 
od., 4s. 6d. and 11s. 








~ USE ONLY THE 
G =f N FrIeEL D 
STARCH, 


OLLER’ Ss coOD LIVER OIL, 
the PARIS EXHIBITION (1867), again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE and the 
Only SILVER MEDAL out of 27 Competitors. 

This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has received 
the commendation of — a 1ding members of the Medical Profes- 
sion and the medical p 

It is sold by all © homists and Druggists in capsuled half-pint 
oon 4 oe ~ 


5 CAC 





} me and Label on each bottle. 
Gireulars me Destimonlals of Peter MOLvER, 22, “Mincing- lane. 


*.* Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRIN®S 
WORCESTE es SAUCE, 
This delicious ijiment, p d by © i 
“THE ONLY GUOD SAUCE,” 
Ts prepared suiely by LEA & ‘PERRINS. 

The Public are respecifuily cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions. and shou!d see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK POR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for eporsS »y the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKW "ELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
ONS, London, &e.; and “by Grocers and Oiimen universally. 


ar 


i R. DE JONG 3H’S. LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL.—The extraordinary efficacy of this unrivalled 
preparation in the treatment of Consumption, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Coughs, and Debility of Adults and © hildren, is now 
recognize Invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
palatab! d y taken, it is emp atically acknowledged by 
the highest meadieal authorities to be inco mparably superior to 
every other kind. Hence the a public patronage 
it has obtained. Sir Henry Marsh, Bart. M.D., describes it to 
be “a very pure oil, not likely to create disgust, anda therapeutic 
agent of great value.” Dr. Letheby writes, “It | is universally 
ecknowserens that it has great therapeutic pewer.” Dr. Lankes- 
ter, , “deems it preferable to any other kind as regards 
pot Se ess and medicinal efficacy.” r. Lawrance “ invariabl. 
prescribes it because it is not a manufactured ecmpound in whic! 
the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.”—Sold only 
in capsuled oe NET half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 48. 9d.; quarts, 98.; 
labelled with Dr. De Jongh’ 's stamp and signature, by his Sole 
Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London, 
W.C., and respectable Chemists. 




















PISNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 

he best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, pom neg ey GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
and the best mild a t for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especi ally 
adapted for LADLE: oS, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and of 
all Chemists throughout the World. 


Hes1ts ‘RESTORED by DU BARRY’S 


FOOD to the stomach, nerves, lungs, and liver, curing 
dyspepsia (indigestion’, constipation, diarrhwa, acidity, pa)pita- 
tion, sleeplessness, debility, wasting, cough, asthma, fevers, con- 

mption, low spirits, 60,000 annual cures Which had resisted all 
medicine, including that of his Holiness the Pope. Cure No. 1,771. 
—Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years of dyspepes N 3 
The Marchioness de Bré ‘hau, of seven years’ inde tibable gony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, low spirits, liver disorder, and wastiny 
away.—Tins at 1s. 14d.; 1 Ib., 28. 9d. ; 12 Ib., 228. 5 24 1b . Du 
Barry & Co. 77, Regent-street, London; also’at Fortnum & 
Mason’ 's; and at ‘ol, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; 63 and 150, 
Oxford-street. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of the many unsavoury 
and more than sloppy imitations to which, without authority, 

on Liebig' ‘5s name 1s most audaciously attached. 


























na 

r \EETH and nd PAINLESS DEN [ IsTR YY, 

without the use of Chloroform or any Anzst! 
MOSELY’S relieved and gratified patients daily assert in . hac i 
they _bee nm aware of the advantages of the patente: 1 syste 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY in conjunction with insertion of A 
ficial Tecth (practised solely by this firm), they had been spared 
weeks of suffering and months of inconvenience by an ear 
of this invaluable method, instead of submitting to the ser 
barous treatment usually pursued. Messrs. Mosely are therefo 
induced to offer to nervous or excitable patients, and to the public, 
their system of dentistry, perfect in its immunity from pain, ex- 
traction ofstumps, &c.; in fact, devoid of unpleasant operatic om of 
any kind. In arriving at this ultimatum of dentistry, they have 
necessarily perfected the mechanical department to such a degre e 
that Artificial Teeth ‘from one toa complete set) can be inserted with 
so exact a semblance to Nature that detection is impossible, the 
original proportions of the face and mouth being restored to t! 1err 
pristine Perfection. and articulation rendered thdroughly dist 
while improved and perfect mastication restores the tone of the 
digestive organs and reinstates the health. To those who have 
resided in the tropics, to public speakers—in short, to all who from 
any cause require the serv ices a dentist, they confidently rec n- 
mend this their pat d sys' immunity from pain 
with the adaptation ofan artificial subsitete so efficient as to be 
second o: ‘tte the angen Ny Ro the — recy, ut po p ane 
success of their system, vide Lance rom 58.: f 
5 to 30 guineas.—Slessrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MUSELY ’ SONS 
the oldest established English Dentists. Observe only London 
addresses, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street a 448, Strand, 




































opposite Charing Cross Hotel, Consultation 
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MEMORIAL OF THE MARRIAGE 


HRH. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF DENMARK. 


RUSSELL, 


By W. H. 


LL.D., 


Late Special Correspondent of ‘ The Times.’ 
Illustrated by a splendid Series of 42 Chromo-lithographs from Water-colour Drawings by Robert Dudley, including Three 
Views of the Voyage to England, by O. W. Brierly. 


Iannone" 


his most interesting national event, which Mr. RUSSELL has written, is illustrated by the pencil of an accomplished artist, and is preceded by a brief d 
enue of the Princess of Wales, and of the chief iacidents connected with her journey, and such information in relation to the subject-matter as may justify the 
being called the History of the Marriage. The text thus illustrated describes the principal scenes antecedent to the Nuptials, from the departure of rapier pare — to her 
reception by the British fleet off the Nore; her passage through London, and her welcome by the people; her arrival at the Castle, and the arrangements anc “ . of the Marriage 
Ceremony. In addition, the magnificent bridal presents are represented in their true colours. The Plates are in full colours and gold, and in wood engraving. ; - as a work of 
the greatest national interest, as one possessing every element of elegance and refinement, it is worthy of a large demand, whilst for a long time to come it is felt that it must be, 


beyond every other, the most coveted gift-book, and an elegant drawing-room Souvenir. 
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From ‘THE TIMES.’ 
The MARRIAGE of His Royal Highness ALBERT EDWARD PRINCE of WALES and Her Royal Highness ALEXANDRA PRINCESS of DENMARK. 


Tus volume opens with a Dedication to the Princess of Wales of one of the most magnificent | 
works ever produced by the combination of the lithographer’s art and the skill of the historian’s | 
pen. Dr. Russell has prefixed to his narrative an epitome of the weddings of the Princes of Wales | 
from that of Edward the Black Prince and the Fair Maid of Kent to that of the last Prince of | 
Wales (George LV.) and Caroline of Brunswick. But the last wedding was not more a deplorable 
foil to that bright and happy union commemorated here than its record was inferior to this record 
in artistic design and thewustrous embellishments which illustrate its events. We see here what 
lithography is capable of peodusing in its most recent developments, and under the most favourable 
auspices, when there is a national demand for a superb memorial, and the taste, spirit, and capacity 
of those who co-operated have fulfilled this desire by such a superlative result. 

Tu Plates 1 and 2 we have very faithful portraits of the Prince and Princess themselves, based, 
as we should infer, on the most successful photographs which have yet been taken of the Royal pair; 
and thit of the Princess especially most graceful and most pleasing. Then come woodcuts, bold 
and vigorous, of the Chateau of Bernsdorf, a few miles from Copenhagen, where the Princess was 
educated, and of the Church of Roeskilde, a very characteristic edifice, with the Tomb-house of the 

ings of Denmark. The record of the preparations for the wedding proceeds until we have a repre- | 
sentation of the Royal yacht off Margate, on the moonlit night of the 6th of March, 1863, then the 
salutes of Her Majesty's ships at the Nore, the arrival at Gravesend, with other ships dressed and 
manned in the manner customary on such festive occasions, and a woodcut of the reception of the 
Princess at Gravesend, as preliminary to the coloured lithograph which represents the procession 
of the Royal bridal party through the decorated avenue at the Bricklayers’ Arms Station. The 
preparations which had been made at London Bridge, under the superintendence of Mr. Bunning, 
the City architect, with a taste and magnificence which left nothing to be desired, are comme- 
morated here in a coloured lithograph with the most scrupulous exactness and the most happy 
effect. In fact, the Corporation of London, on the testimony of this engraving, never made a more 
tasteful and beautiful display than the triumphal arch, with its appropriate accessories, through 
which the Prince and Princess passed on their way to enter the City, where the citizens were 
awaiting them with an enthusiasm which knew no bounds. Ata further stage of the procession 
the appropriate decorations of the Mansion House made a prominent display; while, in the pictorial 
representation of them here, there is a judicious suppression of the energy with which the ovation 
‘was intensified at this point, and which, :s a fact, we know, did occasion for a time a very painful 
amount of anxiety and alarm :— 

_... Women and boys fainting, and torn and trampled upon, all stained with mud, were with 
difficulty saved from a dreadful death in the midst of the popular rejoicing. The bystanders, in 
their extremity, threw those who were nearly lifeless into the carriages of the procession. The 
horses of the Guards were for once penned in till tix ir ribs ached, and the men with difficulty kept 
their seats on the frightened animals. To add to the confusion and disorder of the scene, the 
ground was slippery in consequence of the rain, so that it was difficult for men and horses to keep 
their feet. Once, a Life Guardsman, horse and all, came down with a crash which made his cuirass 
ring, and caused the Princess so much alarm that she rose in the carriage with a cry and look of 
distress, which was only removed by seeing the officer, who kept his seat gallantly, slowly rising 
up, and bearing his horse once more against the crowd.” 

Thus runs the truthful narrative of the recording pen, to which it was hardly desirable to add 
the pictorial representation of this dire confusion, and of which we can scarcely realize the occur- 
rence when we recognize the procession again winding round the balconies of St. Paul's, with stately 
equanimity, amid the vociferous cheers and wavings of cambric by the metropolitan fair. 





OFFERED FOR A SHORT TIME ON THE FOLLOWING RepUcED TERMS :— 


We come again upon the provession at Temple Bar, where it emerges from the civic dominions, 
to the orderly territory of the Metropolitan Police. At the next stage we see the procession passing 
the National Gallery, and then entering Pall Mall, to the excitement even of the Athenzeum Club. 
On it passes again, to appear in splendid symmetry in Hyde Park, as the day is going down and 
the shades of evening are closing over it. Then comes the reception at Eton, and the quiet of the 

tubens Room at Windsor after the journey is over, and the parties most interested are completely 
at their ease ; and then comes the wedding morning, with the choicest incidents of all. 


In Plate 17 what an interesting miscellany of tall elderly gentlemen are proceeding through 
the Dean’s cloisters to their stalls ia St. George’s Chapel, there to be witnesses of the marriage 
ceremony in their privileged capacity as Knights of the Garter! We see the great quadrangle of the 
Castle as it appeared on the morning of the 10th of March, 1863, the marshalling of the procession 
of the bride in the temporary apartments of St. George’s Chapel, and the love!y features of the eight 
young bridesmaids, who are all of them beautiful, yet distinguishable, and who were in conjunction 
such a charming coronal of English beauties as the world will not speedily see together again. 
In Plate 18 the Prince and Princess are kneeling at the altar; and this we do not like so well as 
some of the other pictures, for the colour, especially in the foreground, is heavy. Then comes the 
“Departure of the Bride and Bridegroom (a woodcut) from St. George’s Chapel,” then a graceful 
representation of the signing of the marriage attestation deed in Windsor Castle, then a good view 
(this also a woodcut) of Sandringham 

After all this there comes an Appendix, commencing with the chapel arrangements, proceeding 
to the pedigrees of the bridal pair, and catalogues of those who attended in the civic procession or 
who received Her Royal Highness on her arrival from Denmark, the names of the company at the 
banquet preceding the wedding-day, and all the costumes of the wedding-day, with their trimmings 
to boot. The marriage attestation deed may be read here, with fac-similes of all the signatures; 
and then we come to the bridal gifts, of which we have a series of beautiful illustrations, one of 
a vase designed by the Prince Consort; a second, of a centre-piece in silver, the gift of Her Majesty; 
a third, of some exquisite Oriental jewelry ; a fourth, of a parure of diamonds and pearls; thena 
necklace and fac-simile of the Cross of Dagmar, presented by His Majesty the late King of Den- 
mark to his wedded daughter; then a specimen handkerchief of Brunswick lace, an awful spectacle 
for covetous female youth; and then a whole series of plates of further jewelry, china, clocks, and 
late in profusion, including the national token of South Wales, the inkstand presented by the 
Taay Mayoress and ladies of York, the silver table presented by the Mayor and the Corporation of 






Birmingham, a re cannot go further, for the pictures seem to be so interminable that we will 
not trouble ourselves to complete the catalogue of these beautiful and gorgeous objects, of which 
the purchasers of the book may see the fac-similes for themselves. 

Throughout this volume there is evident an exquisite tact in the choice from an abundant supply 
of materials and the uuity of design which makes the incidents of a pageant a permanent and ela- 
borated monument, conceived and executed in a highly appreciative spirit, and with an enlightened 
sense of the full capacities of memorial art. What fine things of this class can be produced in our 
day is exemplified ina v sia ey degree, and the promise of finer things hereafter is foreshadowed 
by this eminent success. No pains or cost have been spared to produce this splendid volume, and it 
stands alone, as it were, in the opulence of its display, as in the special purpose of its dedication. It 
is one of the most splendid productions of the sy peerepEtS and ey bir pe arts of our epoch, and, 
as such, it is our province to recommend it to the attention of the loyal, the wea!thy, the tasteful, 
and the luxurious. 
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